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THE CULTIVATION OF THE READING HABIT 
AND OF A TASTE FOR HISTORY IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES. 


Ir takes little argument to convince a child of the 
advantage of learning arithmetic. A desire to locate his 
-home, or the town near which he lives, inclines him 
toward geography. -Even grammar, the first few lessons 
over, is popular, and the diagramming a positive delight. 
But from the deaf, with the exception of semi-mutes, 
history meets with but a cold reception; and how the 
reading habit can be cultivated is one of our most difticult 
problems. 

“What a deaf child likes,” “what a deaf child can 
understand,” “ what appeals to the deaf-mute,” are phrases 
constantly on our tongue. We try conscientiously and 
laboriously to place ourselves in the mental attitude which 
we imagine to be theirs, only to be met with that listless 
indifference or bewildered stare, which shows plainly 
enough how far we have fallen short in our attempt to 
be instructive and entertaining at the same time. 

Often I have selected what seemed to me interesting 
stories, cleverly told, only to have them returned with the 


information that they were “no good,” or that the child 
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had read part, but had not enough time for more; “ better 
study.” 

In the last few years, I have begun to understand that 
by going back to my own childhood and reproducing what 
interested me from the age of five to nine, I am surer of 
an audience among my pupils than in any other way. 
When memory fails me on any point, I go over to the 
house of a friend and for an hour or two try to do the 
agreeable to a small boy or girl. From these little friends 
I have learned that the story a child likes best is the one 
with which he is most familiar. We have very few calls 
for a new story compared with the demands to “ tell more 
about the bear,” or “tell again about Jack cutting the 
bean-stalk.” Children will often call for stories with 
which they are so familiar that they interrupt you every 
few moments with, “ That is not right, you did not say 
that last time.” 

I can remember as a child hearing my mother often 
speak of my fondness for reading, yet I think I must have 
been eight or nine years old before I ever voluntarily read 
a book with which I was not to some extent familiar, 
either from hearing it read aloud, or having the story told 
me. On the other hand, I could not have been over five 
when my father began reading Marmion aloud to my 
mother on winter evenings, yet as a child I read it over 
and over, and to this day feel an affection for Scott which 
is not at all lessened by my far greater admiration for 
other poets. 

Acting upon these ideas I have been able, not only 
greatly to improve my history and language lessons, but 
to get a little voluntary reading done. Little, it is true, 
but still a beginning. For a month or two before I ask 
for any return work I begin telling stories to the children 
either in the few spare moments following a well recited 
lesson, or on Friday afternoon. When the number has 
amounted to half a dozen, I let them vote to decide which 
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is the best story, and encourage them to give reasons for 
their choice. I then select a popular one, being careful 
that while the outline is familiar the details shall be new. 
I get a copy, well printed, and clearly illustrated. This 
I “lend” to the child who has remembered most of the 
narrative. When the subject comes up next time, he is 
able to add many new details not before given; as the 
color of Cinderella’s hair, or the exact words with which 
her cruel sisters left her on the night of the ball. Inspired 
by this, there will be several applications for the story ; 
the next time several more, until the book becomes the 
fad of the hour, and even the dullest pupil will try it. 
Gradually, the stories of “How Little Two-Hyes Won 
her Prince,’ or “How Katherine Buried her Pennies,” 
give way to tales of the Italian boy who watched the 
ships go out from the wharves of Genoa, and who, by 
steadfastness of purpose, and perseverance under diffi- 
culties, grew to be the world’s most renowned sea-captain ; 
of the colonial boy who drilled his schoolmates with 
ardor, and settled their quarrels with justice, and whose 
life was so true to his ideals that his name has come 
down to us as a synonym of prudence, promptness, and 
valor. Imperceptibly we have glided into history, and 
here a wonderful impetus is given by the knowledge that 
what they are learning is true, and that they can find out 
many other things about a favorite hero in other books. 
I try always to keep on hand a number of simple 
histories: and history stories. These I run over before 
going into school and mark page and paragraph bearing 
on the lesson of the day. After the recitation, before 
turning to another division, these books are distributed, 
and each child is told what he is expected to contribute 
to the general fund of information. To one is given the 
description of a battle; to another the tracing of a line of 
march upon a map ; to a third, with less capacity or less 
language, merely the description from a picture of the 
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man’s appearance or the house in which he lived. In 
fifteen or twenty minutes they are called on to give the 
class the benefit of what they have learned. When all 
have finished, each child is required to write the story of 
his lesson, and is encouraged to draw as much as possible 
upon the supplementary reading of his class. All work, 
however, must be in his own language ; no lengthy quota- 
tions are allowed. Lest among so many narrators the 
sequence of events should:be lost, an outline of the man’s 
life is kept on the board, divided into periods; and, if 
obtainable, pictures of him in youth, middle life, and old 
age, are put over the different heads. Though the children 
are encouraged to do supplementary reading they are 
never allowed to keep the books on their desks, turning 
over the leaves, looking at the pictures, and reading here 
and there. A book is taken from the library for a 
definite purpose, and when that is accomplished the book 
must be returned. Children are, of all people, the most 
easily bored, and when a book loses its novelty and 
freshness half the interest is gone. 

As their acquaintance with historical characters be- 
comes more extensive, Friday afternoon is set apart for a 
sort of game, in which each child is allowed to personate 
his favorite hero, and boast of his achievements. A stir 
was created a few weeks ago when a twelve-year old boy 
stalked solemnly to the middle of the room and announced, 
“T am Powhatan, I have more land than anybody, I am 
a boss Indian, f ¢an mash John Smith’s head with a club.” 
John Smith, thus attacked, was on his feet in an instant 
with the retort, ‘‘ You never did mash my head, I fooled 
you, I gave you no good beads for corn; when you are 
dead, the white people will drive the Indians over the 
mountains.” Only the intervention of the teacher pre- 
vented another Indian war. I was particularly pleased 
with the point made by one of the girls that “ John Smith 
must not tell about the white people driving out the In- 
dians, as he was dead himself long before that time.” 
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When the history narrative is capable of such transla- 
tion, I let the children act it out in the corner of the 
school-room, and find that “ playing” a scene often helps 
to make clear a rather difficult passage. Anything that 
appeals to the eye, a picture, a relic, a bit of costuming 
of the period under discussion, is of great assistance to a 
child, and helps him to realize the life and movement of a 
bygone time, which is likely to seem all too shadowy. A 
series of tableaux in costume, would, I believe, be a most 
beneficial exercise. It would induce any amount of read- 
ing from the ambitious child, and furnish even the dullard 
with a mental picture around which to group his facts. 

After a year or so of this work, children begin to bring 
in scraps of information picked up outside. All of them 
will tell you news from their own home papers. Most of 
the boys will consider themselves authority on athletics 
and politics. One of my boys last session volunteered to 
keep me informed on the Boer war, and faithfully kept 
his word. I cannot say that his reports could be implic- 
itly relied upon. His statements were often inaccurate, 
and sometimes contradictory, but this objection might be 
urged against far more distinguished war correspondents, 
I can say, however, that his language, which was far from 
good, improved wonderfully, and that he became an in- 
veterate newspaper reader. 


ANNE PAGE GOGGIN, 
Instructor in the Texas School, Austin, Texas. 


THE EIGHTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


Tue Eighth Conference of Superintendents and Princi- 
pals of American Schools for the Deaf was held at the Ala- 
bama Institute for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama, June 30 
to July 4, 1900. The attendance was not large, but what 
the Conference lacked in numbers was made up in the 
enthusiasm and earnestness of those present at each day’s 
proceedings. 

The Conference was not burdened with papers, as such 
meetings usually are, and therefore much time was de- 
voted to discussions, many of which were participated in 
by a majority of the members present. These discus- 
sions, together with interesting recitals of the work being 
done in the various schools of the country, followed by 
questions to draw out each speaker, made the meetings 
of the Conference not only pleasant and entertaining, but 
highly instructive as well. 

The first meeting was held in the chapel of the Insti- 
tute Saturday evening, June 30, at 8 o’clock, and was 
called to order by Mr. R. O. Jonnson, a member of the 
Conference Committee, Dr. Job Williams, the Chairman 
of the Committee, being absent. Hon. H. L. McE.prrry, 
of Talladega, was made Temporary Chairman, and Mr. 
KE. A. Gruver, of New York, Temporary Secretary. After 
prayer by the Rev. T. M. Cantoway, an eloquent address 
of welcome on behalf of the citizens of Talladega and the 
State of Alabama was delivered by the Hon. J. B. Gra- 
HAM, Superintendent of Public Instruction. He spoke 
feelingly of the late Dr. Joseph H. Johnson and the great 
work he accomplished while at the head of the Alabama 
Institute, and commended highly the work of his son, the 
present Principal. He pointed with pride to the fact that 
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Alabama had been most liberal to her State institutions, 
having spent $250,000 on buildings and grounds for the 
benefit of the Institute for the Deaf and the Blind, not- 
withstanding the State carried a debt of $33,000,000 after 
the period of reconstruction, but he said the people of 
Alabama had borne the burden of its schools and insti- 
tutions without a murmur in the past and would continue 
to give them liberal support in the future. 

Mr. J. H. Jounson, Principal of the Alabama Institute, 
next came forward and in a few words gave the members 
of the Conference a warm welcome and made all feel at 
home. He said that no one was more in sympathy with 
the great work of educating the deaf than himself, and 
and that he was glad to note progress all along the line. 
He stated that it had been thought by some that the men 
who were in the profession in the earlier part of the cen- 
tury were of greater talent and more devoted to their work 
than those of later years, but he was pleased to see that 
the pendulum was now swinging back again and that 
young men of brains and energy were coming into our 
ranks. This he said was largely due to the Normal De- 
partment of Gallaudet College, which he commended 
most highly for the work it was doing. He spoke of the 
inspiration gained from seeing the older members present 
at these meetings, and concluded his remarks with assur- 
ances that the Institute over which he presided and the 
city of Talladega possessed nothing too good for the 
members of the Conference. 

Dr. E. M. Gatuaupet, President of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., responded to the addresses of wel- 
come on behalf of the Conference. He referred touch- 
ingly to the warm welcomes to the southland extended to 
him and others of the profession in days gone by. He 
said that he loved and honored those of this land who 
had been his co-laborers in the past, and that it was 
always a benediction to partake of their generous hospi- 
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tality ; and that which was offered on this occasion he 
said he accepted in the name of the Conference, knowing 
that it would be greatly appreciated by all of the insti- 
tutions of our country. He said, in conclusion, ‘‘ We do 
not expect wealth or much glory, but we are glad to be 
able to render service to the unfortunate, and to be co- 
workers with God to extend a helping hand to those who 
need it.” 

Responses were also made by Mr. J. N. Tare, of Minne- 
sota; Mr. F. W. Booru, of Pennsylvania; Mr. J. R. 
Dopsyns, of Mississippi; Mr. N. F. Waker, of South Caro- 
lina, and Mr. W. K. Arco, of Colorado. These addresses, 
while replete with pleasantries suitable to the occasion, 
gave some idea of the good work being done for humanity. 

After these responses, the Chair appointed the follow- 
ing committees: Messrs. HamMMonD, WALKER, and GRUVER 
on Credentials; Messrs. Rogers, Arco, and BowLkEs on 
Order of Business; Messrs. Connor, Goopwin, and TaTE 
on Permanent Organization. The Committee on Perma- 
nent Organization made its report the same evening, and 
announced that Mr. F. D. CLarkg, of Michigan, had been 
appointed President ; Mr. N. F. Waker, of South Caro- 
lina, Vice-President; Mr. J. H. Jounson, of Alabama, Sec- 
retary; and Mr. E. A. Gruver, of New York, Assistant 
Secretary. Mr. CLarke then addressed the Conference, 
and in a speech full of good feeling thanked the members 
for the honor bestowed upon him. 

Sunday afternoon was spent in discussing Sunday exer- 
cises in Schools for the Deaf. A majority of the schools 
reported exercises of a similar character, namely, a lecture 
or sermon by the superintendent or a male teacher, and 
a regular Sunday School. Seven schools out of the num- 
ber represented at this Conference examine their pupils 
in Bible lessons. In one school there is no regular Bible 
instruction, but only ethical talks. 

On Monday morning, July 2, at ten o’clock, the work of 
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the Conference began in earnest. Letters of regret from 
absent members were read by the Secretary ; and greet- 
ings were sent to Dr. J. L. Noyes, Dr. P. G. Gillett, Pro- 
fessor Samuel Porter, Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, and others 
whom ill health and age prevented from being present. 

A resolution was offered and adopted appointing Dr. 
E. M. Gatiaupet, Dr. E. A. Fay, and Dr. THomas GaL- 
LAUDET delegates to the International Congress to be held 
at Paris in the month of August. 

One of the most interesting addresses of the day was 
delivered by President GaLLaupET upon “ The Relation 
of the Schools to the College.” He advised the principals 
of schools to prepare their pupils for the Freshman class, 
if possible, on account of the great number of applications 
for admittance into the Introductory class, and that there 
be a more thorough preparation for the College examina- 
tion than had been in the past, as the standard of the 
course of study had been raised. He expressed regret at 
the carelessness which a few of the schools had shown in 
the manner of conducting the examinations of candidates 
for the College, the result being that some of them had 
to be sent home the first year, which was a mortification 
to the pupils and an injustice to the College. He urged 
superintendents and principals to maintain a stricter 
observance of the rules relating to these examinations in 
the future. 

In discussing the topic “ The Value of Examinations in 
Schools, for the Deaf,’ there was an almost unanimous 
expression in favor of examinations, though a few were 
opposed to the formal semi-annual methods of examina- 
tion by a committee of teachers or the superintendent, 
and advocated a monthly examination by the teacher or 
superintendent without so much formality. 

Mr. F. D. CLARKE read a paper addressed to the Con- 
ference upon the advisability of establishing an industrial 
bureau at each school for the deaf in the United States 
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and Canada. The paper was prepared by Mr. Warren 
Robinson, of Wisconsin, and others of the Committee of 
the National Association of the Deaf. The bureaus 
proposed were to be maintained by the institutions at 
which they were established for the purpose of securing 
employment for deaf graduates and ex-pupils in the 
various fields of labor in our country. The superintend- 
ents of the institutions were asked to keep in touch with 
all important manufacturing plants, industrial establish- 
ments, and Government experimental stations by corre- 
spondence or personal visits, and to keep advertisements 
in agricultural journals, in order to secure positions for 
the unemployed deaf. 

“The Comparative Value of the Several Trades Taught 
to the Deaf” was a topic which brought out a lengthy 
discussion, in which there was a variety of opinions. If 
any of the trades had more advocates than another, it was 
that of carpentering, or wood working. 

“A Proper Division of the Pupils’ Time between the 
Literary and the Industrial Departments” was also an 
interesting subject of discussion. A majority who spoke 
upon this subject favored fewer hours in the literary de- 
partment for the older pupils and a longer time each day 
in the shops. 

Mr. Tare, Superintendent of the Minnesota School, read 
a paper upon “ Industrial Training in our Public Schools,” 
saying it had been prepared by him for an association of 
hearing teachers in Minnesota. He made a strong plea for 
manual training, and showed that the position that Germany 
had taken among the nations was due largely to the training 
given her youth in the use of their hands. He said that 
‘such training strengthened the body, trained the hands 
and eyes, secured better attention, cultivated taste, matured 
judgment, developed order, and discouraged laziness. 

On Tuesday morning the Report of the Editor of the 
Annals* was read and its recommendations were adopted. 


* Published in the September number of the Annals, pp. 427-430. 
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Messrs. R. O. Jonnson, Dosyns, and RoGErs, a committee ap- 
pointed by the President to audit the accounts of the Editor, 
reported that they had made a careful examination of all 
accounts and found them correct. Mr. DoByns introduced 
a resolution directing the Committee of the Conference to 
select the date and the place and prepare a programme 
for the next Conference at least three months before it con- 
venes. This resolution was passed unanimously. A motion 
was made and carried that hereafter Presidents of Confer- 
ences shall be members of the Committee ex-officio, each 
serving during his term of oftice. The Conference then 
proceeded to an election by ballot of four members of the 
Committee in addition to Mr. CLarkeE (President of the 
Conference and therefore member of the Committee ea- 
officio), and Messrs. R. O. Jounson, of Indiana, J. H. Jonn- 
son, of Alabama, W. K. Arao, of Colorado, and A. L. E. 
Crouter, of Pennsylvania, were elected. 

Mr. R. O. Jounson exhibited to the Conference speci- 
mens of school work done by pupils of the various grades 
in his Institution, together with the entire course of study 
outlined for ten years. His entertaining talk upon the 
subject, ‘‘ The Course of Study in a School for the Deaf,” 
proved highly instructive, and caused one of the most 
animated discussions had at any of the sessions. 

“The Blind Deaf,” was the subject of a paper sent in 
by Mr. W. Wang, of Oakmont, Pennsylvania. Mr. Wade 
reaffirmed his opinion in favor of schools for the deaf as 
the proper place to educate the blind-deaf, and said that 
as to the various systems of print, he thought, as had 
another, that “all are good, but none exclusively good.” 

The following were among the important questions 
taken from the Question Box: ‘ How to locate the un- 
educated deaf children?” ‘“ What is about the correct 
proportion of male and female teachers for a school for 
the deaf?” ‘ What are the merits of the akoulalion ?” (to 
be answered by Mr. Clarke.) ‘ How should an institution 
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paper be conducted?” ‘Which is the better plan 
with pupils of retarded mental development, to group them 
in classes or distribute them among several classes?” “Is 
it necessary for a school for the deaf to have a principal 
of the intellectual department, and why?” 

As to the proportion of male and female teachers in a 
school for the deaf, Dr. GALLAUDET recommended that there 
be as near an equal division as possible. 

With respect to the akoulaiion Mr. CLaRkE said that, 
owing to the light construction of the first instrument 
made, which the Michigan School bought, it would not 
stand schoolroom use and broke down. Accoustically it 
was a wonderful success, and the best aid to defective 
hearing he ever saw, and he believed that in time it would 
prove a great help in teaching orally those who had any 
remnants of hearing, but it had not been used long enough 
in his school to enable him to speak positively. 

In conducting an institution paper the majority thought 
a “childrens’ page” desirable, and that papers should be 
published more in the interest of the school and its pupils 
than for the benefit of outside subscribers. Mr. CLARKE, 
having stated that he expected to have the stories from 
the Mirror published in book form, was requested by a 
vote of the Conference to print an extra edition, that other 
schools might have the benefit of the publication. 

Upon the question of classifying pupils of retarded 
mental development there was a difference of opinion, 
though it was generally conceded that in large schools it 
would ‘be better to group them in separate classes. 

Mr. Dosyns answered the question’ concerning the ne- 
cessity of having a principal of the intellectual depart- 
ment of a school, by saying that it depended upon whether 
the superintendent had time, and was competent to per- 
form the duties of that office. 

The Conference closed Wednesday morning, July 4, 
with resolutions of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Johnson, 
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the Board of Commissioners of the Institute, and the 
citizens of Talladega, for their generous hospitality and 
entertainment. As a testimonial of their appreciation, 
the members presented to Mr. and Mrs. Jobnson a beau- 
tiful cut-glass bowl. Alabama comes first in the alpha- 
betical list of great States in the Union, and among the 
superintendents and principals entertained at this Con- 
ference she will stand first in hospitality. 

After the close of the Conference several members were 
cordially invited to stop over at the Georgia School, where 
they were handsomely entertained by Mr. and Mrs. W. 


O. Connor. 
AUGUSTUS ROGERS, 
Superintendent of the Kentucky Institution, Danville, Kentucky. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS IN THE SUBDE- 
PARTMENT FOR THE DEAF AND A BUSINESS 
MEETING OF DEPARTMENT SIXTEEN OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, AT 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THe Subdepartment for the Deaf of Department 
Sixteen of the National Educational Association met in 
the Lutheran Church at Charleston, South Carolina, 
Wednesday, July 11, 1900, at 3.30 P. M. There was 
present a larger number of those directly interested in 
the education of the deaf than is usual. Representatives 
from New York to California and from Illinois to the 
Gulf were present and took part in the proceedings. The 
meeting was called to order by Miss Mary McCowen, 
Chicago, Chairman of the Subdepartment. 

A large number of deaf persons being present, Messrs. 
Newron E. and W. Laurens WALKER of South Carolina, 
Messrs. Boorn and Crourer of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Dosyns of Mississippi were appointed interpreters. 
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We were deprived of the pleasure of hearing the address 
of Dr. Warring Wilkinson, President, who was provi- 
dentially hindered from attending. In lieu of this part 
of the programme, Dr. J. C. Gorpon, Superintendent of the 
Illinois Institution, at the request of the Chairman, made 
a brief but interesting talk on “ The Objects of the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf.” The following papers were then read, 
viz: “The Growth and Development of Southern Schools 
for the Deaf,” by Mr. J. R. Dosyns, Superintendent of 
the Mississippi School ; “‘ The State of the Case,” by Miss 
Mary 8S. Garrett, Principal of the Home for the Training 
in Speech of Deaf Children before they are of School Age, 
Philadelphia ; “ Statistics of Speech Teaching in Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf,” by Mr. F. W. Booru, Editor 
of the Association Review ; “Recent Changes of Method 
in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf,” by Dr. A. 
L. E. Crovurer, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Institution. 

Mr. N. E. WALKER, Superintendent of the South Carolina 
School, gave an interesting account of the origin and 
growth of that School. His father founded it; he has 
successfully carried it on; it is earnestly hoped that his 
mantle may fall on one of his sons. 

At the close of these papers the subject, ““ Day Schools 
for the Deaf the Logical Outcome of Educational Prog- 
ress,” was presented by Mrs. Marion Foster WasHBurn 
of the Chicago Institute of Education, Chicago, in an 
attractive speech. She covered the ground on her side 
of the question so completely that Mr. FosHay, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Los Angeles, California, who had 
crossed the continent with a paper favoring day schools 
for the deaf, declined to read it. So charmingly did she 
address herself to the subject that the most ardent oppo- 
nents, bowing to the laws of chivalry, left her in triumphant 
possession of the approval of the laity. 

Miss GARRETT gave an exhibition of the interesting 
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attainments of her pupils in speech and lip-reading, and 
Miss Saran A. RoGers, a congenitally deaf graduate of 
the South Carolina School and of Gallaudet College, was 
called to the platform and gave an exhibition of her powers 
of speech and lip-reading. She certainly is remarkable in 
that way. 

The number and length of the papers presented pre- 
cluded the discussions which are so necessary to the full 
development of the subjects treated. At seven o’clock 
this subdepartment adjourned for a business meeting 
with Department Sixteen, at the Charleston Hotel, at 8.30, 
and thus passed into history another earnest effort for 
the advancement of the education of the deaf of this great 
country. 

The business meeting of the Department was called to 
order in the parlors of the Charleston Hotel at the hour 
named. Representatives from the three subdepartments 
were present. In the absence of Dr. Wilkinson, President, 
and Dr. Fay, Secretary, Dr. Gorpon, of Illinois, was called 
to the Chair, and Mr. E. A. Grover, of New York, was 
made Secretary pro tem. 

Dr. Crouter offered the following resolution, viz: ‘‘ That 
for purposes of meeting we come together as one body, 
and that hereafter at each meeting the subdepartments 
for the deaf, blind, and feeble-minded be considered as a 
whole and not separately as is now the case.” After a 
full and free discussion, the resolution was adopted with- 
out opposition. 

Mr. E. E. ALLEN, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Blind, moved that a committee of three, 
one from each subdepartment, be appointed to draw up by- 
laws by which the Department shall hereafter be governed. 
The motion was adopted, and the President appointed 
Miss McCowen for the deaf, Miss Maraaret Bancrort, of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, for the feeble-minded, and Mr. 
ALLEN for the blind. 
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An election of officers resulted in making Miss Mary 
McCowen, of Chicago, President ; Mr. E. R. Jounsrong, of 
Vineland, N. J., Vice-President, and Mr. E. A. Gruver, of 
New York, Secretary. 

On motion of Dr. JOHNSTONE, there was constituted an 
Executive Committee of five, to consist of the officers of 
the Department and two others to be appointed by the 
President.* Such is now the status of Department Six- 


teen of the National Educational Association. 
JOHN R. DOBYNS, 
Superintendent of the Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Mississippi. 


THE NORMAL COURSE AT GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE. 


Ir is now nine years since the Normal Department, 
otherwise known as the “ New Departure,” at Gallaudet 
College was inaugurated. Nine classes have been gradu- 
ated, containing a total of forty-eight students, thirty-six 
of whom were normal fellows. The distinction between 
normal fellows and normal students at Gallaudet College 
is that the fellows are college graduates. In the total 
number is included Babu Jamini Nath Banerji, Principal 
of the Calcutta School for the Deaf, formerly a student 
at the University of Caleutta, who was a norma] student 
at Gallaudet College in 1896. Mr. Shimpachi Konishi, 
Director of the School for the Deaf and Blind in Japan, 
observed the work at the Kendall School during the 
months of May and June, 1897, but was not enrolled asa 
regular student. 

The degrees of B. A., B. S., B. Ph., M. A., and M.S. 
are represented among the normal fellows, the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts predominating. The number holding 


each degree is M. A. 3, M. 8. 2, B. A. 23, B. Ph: 3, and 


* Miss McCowen has not yet named the two other members. 
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B. 8. 5. Since graduating from Gallaudet, at least five of 
the fellows who are now in the profession have taken 
advanced courses of study leading to appropriate degrees. 
Charles R. Ely (A. B., 1891, Yale; M. A., 1892, Gallaudet) 
received the degree of A. M. from Yale in 1897, and that 
of Ph. D. from Columbian University in 1900, besides 
winning a prize of $150 at Columbian for excellence in 
the study of chemistry. Joseph A. Tillinghast (B. S., 
1891, Davidson College, North Carolina; M. A., 1892, 
Gallaudet and Davidson Colleges) is at present taking a 
post-graduate course at Cornell University. Percival 
Hall (A. B., 1892, Harvard; M. A., 1893, Gallaudet) re- 
ceived the degree of M. A. in course from Columbian 
University in 1898, and is a candidate for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Columbian. Herbert E. Day 
(Ph. B., 1893, Brown University ; M. A., Gallaudet College, 
1895) is pursuing a course of study at Columbian 
University leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
A recent Gallaudet normal fellow, who held previously 
the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, has received the 
degree of B. A. in course from his alma mater. The 
evidence of an ambition for a ripe and thorough scholar- 
ship, shown by the young professors who have lately been 
added to the faculty of Gallaudet College, is doubtless a 
source of gratification to the College authorities, and may 
justly be a matter of pride to ali who are interested in 
the welfare and prestige of the College. 

Up to the school year 1898-99, the normal fellows had 
all come from different colleges. Of the New England 
colleges, Amherst, Brown, Harvard, Tufts, Williams, and 
Yale each had a representative. Up to the school year 
1900-01, the University of Nebraska, Female Synodical 
College, Millsaps College, Brown University, and Illinois 
College have each had two representatives. The influence 
of environment is observed in the fact that schools for the 
deaf exist in the towns or cities where ten normal fellows 
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were college students. At least ten other normal fellows 
lived in towns in which there are schools for the deaf. 
Four of the fellows have been women. 

The geographical distribution of the colleges from 
which the fellows have come is as follows: west of the 
Mississippi River, ten; south of the Ohio River and Penn- 
sylvania, nine; New England, seven; and nine from the 
States north of the Ohio River and the Middle Atlantic 
States. The remaining fellow was graduated from Jesus 
College, Oxford, England. The normal students, includ- 
ing the fellows, represent twenty-five different States, the 
District of Columbia, Ireland, Wales and India. Mis- 
souril leads with four representatives, followed by Con- 
necticut, Michigan, Mississippi, Illinois, and Maryland, 
with three each. The distribution of the normal students 
in respect to residence has been remarkably wide and 
even, according to natural geographical divisions, consid- 
ering the total number of forty-five from the United 
States. It is a strong example of the national influence 
exerted by the College. 

A circular of information issued in 1891 said the sug- 
gestion of establishing the fellowships was taken from the 
arrangement existing in the Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore, from the ranks of whose fellows college profes- 
sors, principals of high schools, and other instructors of 
high rank are drawn in large numbers. Since the first 
normal class was graduated from Gallaudet eight years 
have elapsed, and now one fellow is Resident Principal of 
the Baltimore School for the Colored Deaf, another has 
been Superintendent of the Montana School and Head- 
master of the Belfast, Ireland, School, another has been 
Principal of the Chicago Day Schools, and one of the 
normal students is now Superintendent of the Montana 
School. Three of the fellows fill professorships at Gal- 
laudet College. Ten, or more than one-fourth, of the fel- 
lows have left the profession for various reasons. The 
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remaining twenty-six are divided among the schools as 
follows: Gallaudet College 3, Pennsylvania 2, Minnesota 
2, Texas 2, Washington State 2, Nebraska 2, Indiana 2, 
New York 1, Illinois 1, Kentucky 1, Iowa 1, Georgia 1, 
North Carolina 1, Colorado 1, Wisconsin 1, Baltimore 1, 
Wales 1, and Cornell University 1. The schools in which 
normal fellows have taught in addition to those already 
mentioned are Alabama, Kansas, Montana, and Utah, a 
total of twenty-one institutions. The schools which have 
employed the largest number of normal fellows are Min- 
nesota six, New York four, Gallaudet College, Kentucky, 
and Washington State three each. 

Six of the fellows were the sons and daughter of sup- 
erintendents of schools for the deaf. Of the normal 
students, one is a graduate of a science school, another 
is a normal school graduate, and another had been a 
supervisor and teacher in a school for the deaf for some 
years. The majority of the normal students have been 
young ladies, and all of them have had a high-school edu- 
cation at least. Of late the number of women applying 
for fellowships at Gallaudet College has rapidly increased, 
so that before April, 1900, the quota of young women for 
the normal class of 1900-01 was full. In a note in the 
Annals for April, 1900, Dr. Gallaudet called attention to 
the fact that the quota of young men for the normal class 
for the school year 1900-’01 was not full, and he said 
that he would be pleased to receive nominations of elig- 
ible college graduates. The vacancies were speedily 
filled. 

Of the fifteen schools where students are trained for 
service in teaching the deaf, Gallaudet College is the only 
institution which makes a specialty of training college 
graduates. It is the only place where young men receive 
normal instruction. There is no other place in the coun- 
try, within the writer’s knowledge, where the members of 
the normal class who are not already familiar with the 
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natural language of the deaf receive daily instruction 
throughout the year in the language of signs, in addition 
to a thorough preparation in the oral method of teaching 
the deaf. It is the only place in which the use of manual 
spelling is taught and in which great care is taken that 
correct habits of forming the letters are learned. Under 
a deaf instructor of forty-two years’ experience, who was 
a pupil of Laurent Clere at the Hartford School, the 
origin and meaning of signs, which are in themselves a 
fascinating study, are explained, and the members of the 
normal class are required to use them in telling stories, 
in giving lectures, and in conducting chapel exercises. 
This is indeed an excellent preparation for taking up 
immediately after graduation an important and indispen- 
sable part of the education of the deaf. 

The points which have been indicated are full of sig- 
nificance when we consider the fact that sixty-seven out of 
one handred and fourteen schools in the United States 
use the combined system of instruction, these schools 
containing four-fifths of all the pupils enrolled. 

Of the forty-eight normal students in the United States 
during the school year 1899-00, only five were fitted to 
teach by means of the combined system as well as by the 
oral method. The five referred to were the normal stu- 
dents at Gallaudet College. Judging from the returns, 
forty-three were trained teachers of speech and nothing 
more. They will doubtless “pick up” a knowledge of 
signs and the manual alphabet, but if they are called upon 
in a combined-system school to tell a story in signs, or to 
interpret in signs, or to use the language of gestures on 
any special occasion, or to use the manual alphabet with 
accuracy and facility, the lack of previous preparation 
will prove a serious obstacle. 

The college library, to which the Gallaudet normal 
students have access, contains about 600 rare and valu- 
able books dealing with the education of the deaf from 
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the earliest times. The resources of this collection afford 
the student an opportunity for study and research which 
cannot be equalled outside of Washington. The advan- 
tages which a year’s residence at the capital offers, through 
public libraries, museums, legislative halls, courts, and 
many other places where contact with men of high attain- 
ments is possible, are readily recognized. 

In an article on “The Ideal School for the Deaf” ( Annals, 
vol. xxxvii, page 280), President Gallaudet enumerates the 
conditions which, in his opinion, are essential to a model 
school. A part of the second condition reads as follows: 
“Tt [the ideal school] should be in charge of a man well 
versed in a// the methods of teaching the deaf, including 
a thorough familiarity with signs.” Out of the forty- 
eight normal students last year, the three men of the 
normal class at Gallaudet College were the only ones who 
could meet that condition. The third condition, in part, 
was that all teachers should have a good knowledge of 
the language of signs. The Gallaudet College normal 
class was the only one which was prepared to comply 
with that requirement. Condition number seven was that 
orally taught pupils should have the benefit of lectures 
and religious services in the sign-language. The three 
men in the Gallaudet normal class, six per cent. of the 
normal graduates of 1899-’00, have been trained to fulfill 
this condition. Point number twelve was that religious 
instruction of an undenominational character should be 
given in:the language through which alone the mind and 
heart of the deaf can be moved and impressed as the 
mind and heart of the hearing are through audible speech. 
Only five out of forty-eight normal graduates in the school 
year 1899-’00 have been trained to perform this most im- 
portant duty. The progress made in the teaching of 
speech to the deaf is a cause for rejoicing, but does it not 
appear that the course of study in the normal depart- 
ments of a majority of the schoois lacks an essential part 
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of the proper and needful equipment of every teacher of 
the deaf? 

Of the forty-eight teachers in training in the school 
year 1899-’00, forty-five, or nearly ninety-four per cent., 
were women. If this percentage continues it will not be 
long before the proportion of men engaged in the pro- 
fession of teaching the deaf will be reduced to a minimum. 
It is understood that many new teachers every year enter 
the work without the advantage of a normal training. 

To one who applied for a fellowship at Gallaudet in 
1892, while he was still a freshman in college, and who 
has enjoyed the privileges and opportunities of a fellow- 
ship and a year at Washington, it seems surprising, to say 
the least, that there is not a great rush of worthy appli- 
cants of the highest scholarship and character for the 
fellowships. While the compensation of teachers in the 
profession is by no means all that it should be, neverthe- 
less, as has been often said, the science of instructing the 
deaf is stil] in its infancy, and the opportunities for the 
well-equipped young man, who comes into the work with 
the idea of remaining in it permanently, and who has a 
personal interest and an enthusiasm in the welfare of the 
deaf, are unlimited. It is indeed a work which taxes the 
highest energy and resources of mind and body, but on 
the other hand it is truly a profession from which the 
devoted instructor derives much satisfaction, encourage- 
ment, and inspiration. 

One of the most pyogressive superintendents in the pro- 
fession, who has recommended some excellent young men 
of liberal education for fellowships at Gallaudet, says 
that he thinks every superintendent ought to be interested 
in the normal department of the College. It might further 
be said that every one who is interested in maintaining ¢ 
high standard of professional ability among instructors of 
the deaf should, as far as possible, bring to the attention 
of college graduates of the highest education and char- 
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acter the possibilities of a career as a teacher of the deaf, 
and urge them to take the normal course at Gallaudet or 
to apply for the position of tutor or supervisor in some 
school for the deaf preparatory to taking a position as 
teacher. It has been truly said that those who have been 
appointed tutors or supervisors are trained to harmonize 
with the methods of the school in which they are to labor, 
and that in this respect a teacher brought up in this way 
is often more acceptable to the head of the school and 
more useful to the school than would be a person from 
another school who was habituated to different ways of in- 
structing. Moreover, the tutor or supervisor who aspires 
to the position of instructor is sure of a position if he is 
worthy of it. The roll of principals and teachers who 
began as supervisors is a long and honorable one. 

In the writer’s experience, when college men are told of 
the opportunities offered at Gallaudet College, they are 
greatly surprised, and show considerable interest in the 
details of the work of educating the deaf. Within the 
past year it has been the writer’s privilege to place the 
facts in regard to our work before three promising grad- 
uates of New England colleges, two of them having taken 
the Master’s degree in course at their alma mater, and 
the result of the word spoken in season has been that all 
three have eagerly accepted openings in the profession, 
and there is every reason to believe that each one will re- 
main permanently in the work. None of them would have 
thought anything about entering the profession of teach- 
ing the deaf if their attention had not been particularly 
directed thereto. One who held the Master’s degree was 
graduated from the normal course at Gallaudet last sum- 
mer, and is now supervisor in one of our largest schools. 
The other M. A., who has taught in public schools, is 
tutor in another large school, and the third young man is 
one of the present normal fellows at Gallaudet College. 
Whether college graduates with the degree of Master of 
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Arts, and with previous experience in teaching have been 
appointed tutors or supervisors in any school for the deaf 
before 1900 is not certain, but it can surely be said that, 
when these young men to whom I have alluded are ap- 
pointed instructors, they will have a foundation of train- 
ing and experience, of theory and practice, such as very 
few beginning teachers have enjoyed, and which all may 
justly envy. 
EDWARD P. CLARKE, 


Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York City. 


THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH- 
ERN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF.* 


When my attention was first called to the subject of 
this paper it occurred to me that either of the words, 
“orowth ” or “development,” conveyed the ideas sought 
to be presented. However, when I came to study their 
meanings and the history of the schools I saw that two 
distinct processes were going on in the formation of our 
institutions. An institution might grow to have a thou- 
sand pupils and still not be developed. The healthy in- 
stitution develops as it grows. The tree grows; the 
foliage, the flower, the fruit develop. The brief time 
necessarily allotted for this paper could be taken up, and 
still not do the subject justice, in considering the growth 
and development of ariy one of the schools under con- 
sideration. How far short it must fall then for a proper 
presentation of this great subject in all its fulness. 

I have included in the list of Southern schools the fol- 
lowing, viz: Kentucky, established in 1823; Virginia, in 
1839 ; Tennessee and North Carolina, in 1845; Georgia, 
in 1846; South Carolina, in 1849; Louisiana, in 1852; 

* Read at the meeting of Department Sixteen of the American Educa- 
tional Association, Charleston, South Carolina, July 11, 1900. 
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Mississippi, in 1854; Texas, in 1857; Alabama, in 1858 ; 
Arkansas, in 1868; West Virginia, in 1870; and Florida, 
in 1885. While this proves to be the “ unlucky number 
thirteen,” we can remember that the original number of 
States was the same. 

In considering this subject we must bear in mind, as 
we always do when considering the growth of anything 
in the South, that a terrible Civil War devastated this sec- 
tion of the country. Some of these institutions, after they 
had been established, were wiped off the face of the earth 
and their second struggle for existence was harder than 
the first. While those of the North and West have been 
built out of the abundance of the people, those of the 
South have been provided for out of the poverty of the 
citizens. Their growth has kept pace with the increase in 
population; their development has been like that of other 
schools for the deaf, remarkable as the age in which we 
live. They opened originally with a total attendance of 
ninety, an average of seven. They enrolled last year two 
thousand six hundred and twenty-three. They began 
with one teacher in each school. To carry on the work 
last year required two hundred and forty-four instructors. 
Their aggregate original annual appropriations for sup- 
port was $84,000. They expended for the same purpose 
during the last fiscal period $431,004. The original 
value of their buildings and grounds was $48,144. The 
present value is $1,853,500. They were opened in 
various kinds of buildings. Some were rented, some were 
family dwellings. Georgia and Texas inaugurated their 
work in log cabins which belonged to them. The build- 
ings of the former are now worth $85,000; the latter 
$300,000. From the mean, uncomfortable, and inadequate 
quarters in which they were started, all, except two, have 
grown into imposing, comfortable, and ample brick and 
stone buildings. From humble suppliants at the feet of 
legislatures begging for recognition and pleading for 
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support, they have grown to that stature which commands 
recognition and demands support. 

While the growth of these institutions bears a splendid 
testimony to the benevolence and liberality of the people, 
their development indicates courage, patience, energy, 
faithfulness, care, labor, study, ingenuity, and brain on 
the part of directors, teachers, and officers. The story 
of their growth is attractive, that of their development 
interesting. The former deals with matter, the latter 
with mind. 

From small classes formed to cultivate the power to 
express thought in the sign and written languages, they 
have developed into great schools for the upbuilding of 
the physical, intellectual, and moral manhood of the deaf. 
The best illustration of their development is found in the 
number and character of the various branches of instruc- 
tion, most of which are taught in the Southern schools. 
Those of the handiwork are as follows, viz: 

Art, Baking, Barbering, Basket-making, Blacksmithing, 
Bookbinding, Bricklaying, Broom-making, Cabinet-mak- 
ing, Calcimining, Carpentry, Chalk-engraving, Cementing, 
Chair-making, China painting, Cooking, Clay modelling, 
Coopery, Drawing, Dressmaking, Embroidery, Engineer- 
ing, Fancy-work, Farming, Floriculture, Gardening, Glaz- 
ing, Harness-making, Half-tone engraving, Housework, 
Horticulture, Ironing, Knitting, Manual training, Mat- 
tress-making, Millinery, Needlework, Painting, Paper- | 
hanging, Plastering, Plate-engraving, Photography, Print- 
ing, Sewing, Shoemaking, Sloyd, Stone-laying, Tailoring, 
Typewriting, Venetian Iron Work, Weaving, Wood- 
carving, Wood-engraving, Wood-turning, Wood-working, 
and the Use of Tools. 

The intellectual and zsthetic natures of the pupils are 
provided for by their instruction in reading, history, 
mathematics, science, philosophy, literature, governmental 
science, speech and speech reading, art, painting, deco- 
rating, engraving, and modelling. P 
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The high moral characters of officers and teachers em- 
ployed in these schools and the systematic instruction 
given show the development along the spiritual line. 
So thorough has been the development in all directions 
that the deaf of the South to-day stand in need of nothing 
to place them upon a level with the best hearing men and 
women except EPHPHATHA. When we remember that 
our Saviour performed a miracle to enable a man to speak, 
is it wonderful that the world looks with awe upon the 
developments in the education of the deaf? 

The useful, intellectual, and moral qualities of the 
graduates of these schools afford a general proof of the 
broadest development. If specific testimony were needed 
to show that this is true, enough cases could be cited to 
establish the truth of the proposition, and of such a 
character as to carry with each one its own conclusive 
argument. 

Those of large experience with the deaf can easily re- 
call instances of pupils entering our schools at the ages of 
eight, ten, and upward, whose mental endowments were 
such as to have so stunted their physical growth that 
their steps were unsafe, but who have developed into 
good specimens of physical manhood. 

The time it takes to read this paper would not be suffi- 
cient to pronounce the long list of bright pupils whose 
gratifying progress has been the inspiration of teachers 
and the life of our schools. The records here and 
there aye illuminated with the names of pupils whose 
accomplishments are so brilliant that their products are 
worthy to be classed with those of the masters. Their 
embroideries fascinate; their portraits speak; their 
paintings recreate; their models breathe. 

Tt is not necessary for me to repeat here the long list of 
men and women, the products of these schools, whose 
consistent Christian lives have been so conspicuous as to 


make them bright and shining lights. Shall not the in- 
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fluences for good thus set in motion be reckoned with 
this development ? 

From statistics I had already gathered before under- 
taking the preparation of this paper, I am satisfied that 
those who have gone out from these schools within the 
last thirty years are now making, in dollars and cents, 
annually more than the legislatures of the States appro- 
priate to maintain the Schools. 

I have very carefully compiled from the Tabular State- 
ments of American Schools for the Deaf, as published in 
the Annals, the statistical table on page 468, covering 
the period from 1870 to 1899, inclusive. 

Begging to acknowledge my indebtedness to the A merv- 
can Annals, to the Histories of the Institutions published 
by the Volta Bureau, and to the various superintendents, 
this paper is respectfully submitted. 

JOHN R. DOBYNS, 
Superintendent of the Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Mississippi. 


HOME AS A KINDERGARTEN FOR AN 
UNTAUGHT DEAF CHILD. 


Ir is too well known to need repeating here that a child 
receives his first lessons at his mother’s knee. The ques- 
tion is, Can the same rule be applied to a deaf child 
in a family of ordinary intelligence? True, the mother 
cannot teach her deaf child language in the same way as 
she does his more fortunate brother and sister. But the 
first thing needful for the child is not writing or reading, 
but cultivating his instincts of observation, imitation, 
imagination, investigation, etc. In spite of the difticulties 
of communication between mother and child, the mother’s 
instinct will reveal a way to give him a home training. 
Indeed, however humble the home may be, or however 
apparently unfavorable the environment for mental cul- 
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ture, there is much to be learned there that cannot be 
obtained even in a kindergarten. The lessons that are 
taught at the kindergarten are often forgotten, but what 
the mother imparts to the child remains indelibly engraved 
on his mind. 

It is at home and through his mother that the child’s 
character is formed, and he begins to learn right from 
wrong. It must, necessarily, be a matter of time for the 
child to grasp the ideas of right and wrong. His con- 
science is, somewhat, a matter of education, and his moral 
condition is largely influenced by his environment. 

No general rule can be laid down equally practicable in 
all cases and possible in all homes. What would be suit- 
able for one child would be wholly unsuitable for another ; 
what is possible in one home is entirely impossible in 
another. Yet every child can be taught to advantage at 
home before he is of school age. The larger part of the 
child’s real character comes from other sources than 
school. Nature, environment, and his own inward ex- 
periences are among the child’s most constant teachers, 
and the home with its varying details of every-day life is 
the best of schools. 

The child has ideas of his own respecting things and 
persons he sees and hears about. The circumstances 
under which those ideas arise are as various as they are 
numerous. The ideas, though crude and imperfect, are 
of incalculable value in the training of his senses and the 
cultivation of hig powers of thought and expression. 
These are the very foundation on which the child’s edu- 
cation stands. He must observe and think first in order 
to learn. 

Froebel urges that children should be encouraged and 
led to make use of the results of their infant efforts. He 
seeks to give the child experience rather than instruction, 
and to educate him by action rather than by books or 
anything in the nature of abstract learning. 
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When he begins to learn the names of objects his men- 
tal power and interest are aroused, particularly in such as 
he has previously seen at home and in pictures. The 
thoughts associated with such things are more enduring 
and of greater help to him than hours spent in teaching 
merely by sentiment and fancy. Experience has demon- 
strated that the knowledge a child of eight or ten years 
acquires at home goes much farther toward opening up 
and developing the mind than the knowledge one of four 
or six years gets only under a teacher at school. It must 
be borne in mind that the older the child, the more settled 
is his character and the better the condition of his mind. 

When our first schools for the deaf were established 
children were not generally admitted before the age of 
twelve years. But all has changed since then; very 
young children are now received and kindergartens are 
coming up all over the country. 

But do we not begin to educate our children in a formal 
way too early? The practice is common of putting a child 
through a regular routine of lessons day by day—some- 
times, even, before he has learned to stand squarely on his 
feet—with the idea that he must be educated. Why is it 
that so many children who were unusually bright and 
quick to learn at first, and could do things beyond their 
years, have turned out to be poorly developed men and 
women, entirely disappointing the hopes of those who ex- 
pected great things of them? Can this be attributed to 
the fact that their education began too early, that their 
brains are worn out, and that instead of developing we 
have been wrecking them? We would not ask a child to 
carry a load that we knew to be too heavy for his physical 
strength. Then why impose upon a far more sensitive 
organ—the brain? We ought to be sure that the means 
we employ do not defeat our very desire to give them 
that inestimable boon, education. 

In this age of science and progress, old methods, sys- 
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tems, and appliances are laid aside and supplanted by the 
. new and improved. Every thought, every plan, every 
desire is to save time and labor. 

Much has been accomplished along this line, and still 
more may be done to help the child learn more quickly 
and easily, and to make the studies more interesting and 
profitable. Great and innumerable are the advantages of 
to-day that a child of twenty-five years ago did not have. 

But with all these wonderful sfrides of advancement 
the law of growth of the child’s mind remains and must 
remain unchanged. ‘“ Nature can make absolute laws, 
but she cannot break the least of them.” For each error 
in living a penalty is exacted. For each good habit a 
payment in time is allotted. A hearing child’s education 
begins almost at birth. But people think a deaf child 
has nothing to start with. 

It is needless to repeat that a deficiency in one faculty 
often produces a corresponding increase of activity in the 
remaining senses. That is true of a deaf person. The 
need of cultivating the remaining senses first of all is 
imperative, for the deaf depend entirely on these. The 
mind must have time to grow and develop, to pass through 
the early stages, before it reaches its proper powers and 
abilities. Each day is but accumulated yesterdays, and 
the mind is a storehouse of all that went before. 

Even an untaught deaf child notices and learns more, 
much more, than is commonly supposed. He is not de- 
void of thought, judgment, or imagination. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on the necessity of thinking. After 
all, this is the highest result of education. Pedagogy 
tells us that “the science of education is the science of 
interesting. Once get a child thoroughly interested in a 
subject and he can educate himself, along that line at least.” 
Truly the child educates himself by becoming familiar 
with nature, persons, and animals through his senses. 
He is unfortunate who receives only a school training. 
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His instinct is to give himself up to a full, vigorous ac- 
tivity. Thus he picks up information in his own and 
nature’s way as he goes along. Being of an investigating 
character, he will seek different means to learn whatever 
he wishes to know. 

Every one has a religious side to his nature ; the deaf 
child as well as others. He possesses faith, and is en- 
dowed with reverence and awe of sacred things. He 
even learns something about God through his friends and 
playmates. 

I hope a few personal reminiscences will be pardoned, as 
they will illustrate how the first impressions made on a 
child’s mind (even a child who had few advantages at 
home) will help him in his school life. 

I have but a vague recollection of the time when I 
could hear. It was after I became deaf that what knowl- 
edge and ideas I had about religious matters and common 
things was picked up by coming in contact with different 
people. My school life began at the age of ten years. I 
was left to myself a good deal previous to that time. 
However, that fact was not without its advantages. There 
were kind people who took an interest in me in different 
ways. Their influence stamped itself indelibly on me and 
has remained to this day. Their visits are among the 
most pleasant memories of my ‘childhood days. They 
made it a point to teach me something useful, such as 
making little things out of paper, counting on the fingers 
as far as twenty-five, and copying the printed letters 
A, B, ©, ete. They thought that to copy written letters 
was too difficult an undertaking for me, and they made 
no, effort to teach me that. However, they taught me 
the manual alphabet to some extent. It was a great 
source of wonder and amusement to make letters on the 
fingers. I used to gather playmates around me and make 
my fingers move rapidly to their astonishment and con- 
fusion. When I went to school I had no great difficulty 
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in learning to read and write, though I had never learned 
a single word. The first day at school I noticed boys 
spelling “cat,” “dog,” etc., and recognized the letters, 
but, of course, could not make out what the words stood 
for. 

I used to go occasionally to Sunday-school, partly 
because others did, partly because I wanted to pass away 
the time. The kindly greeting that the teacher gave me, 
the smile and welcome of friends, made an impression 
on my mind that will never be effaced. 

I can call to mind one person in particular. She was 
a sad-looking lady in a big “ sun-down,” the sides pulled 
down with a broad, dark ribbon. I was her only pupil. 
It was through her that I received my first impressions 
about Jesus. I learned the story of the crucifixion in 
this way: One Sunday she took me upstairs into the 
church while the children were assembled in the base- 
ment. She was showing me some pictures in a book 
representing scenes of Jesus’s life, when we came to the 
one illustrating the crucifixion. I remembered to have 
seen it several times before, but could not bear to look at 
it; it seemed so repulsive to my mind. Now the lady 
produced two nails and I examined them with interest 
while I held the picture of the crucifixion before me. She 
began to relate the story by stretching her arms as in the 
pictyre and touching the palms of both hands with the 
nails to denote that Jesus was nailed to the cross in this 
way. I measured the nails with my little hands and found 
they were much longer than my hands. Then I looked 
earnestly into the lady’s sad face and tried to find out if 
the nails used on the cross were just the same length as 
the ones in my hand. 

Something in the look of that kind lady’s face gave me 
the impression that Jesus was a good man and for that 
reason was nailed to the cross. 

There is an almost untold source of instruction in 
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pictures. Scenes from the Bible illustrated in books be- 
come so familiar to the child that when he first learns 
language the scriptural stories seem to rise, one after an- 
other, clear before him as they are related by the teacher. 
They link him with his home and Sunday-school. 

A baptism in church or the river is always fraught with 
interest. Nothing is more picturesque or awe-inspiring 
than the sight of a man in a dark garb standing waist- 
deep in water with face turned heavenward. After wit- 
nessing such ceremonies the story of John the Baptist 
will never grow old or lose its charm. 

Also the ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church pro- 
duce a lasting impression on the deaf child. 

To illustrate how much Sunday-school may do to in- 
fluence an untaught deaf child, an incident which hap- 
pened in the childhood of a graduate of Gallaudet College 
will be told in his own words: 

“When I became deaf in childhood I knew nothing 
about the Divine Being until I went to Sunday-school. 
In course of time new ideas began to present themselves 
unconsciously to my mind. To make the story short, one 
day a playmate of an adventurous turn of mind proposed 
that I should accompany him ‘to see something exciting’ 
that was going to happen far away from home. The 
whole town seemed to turn out to witness the event; the 
road was thronged with people wending their way in that 
direction. 

“With all the speed possible we set out and in a short 
time found ourselves beginning a long, wearisome tramp. 
We were hardly on the road, when we got separated from 
each other and lost in the crowd, not to meet again for 
several days. I followed the people hour after hour. At 
last the crowd disappeared, and I was left far behind. I 
began to realize that I had walked too far to retrace my 
steps. The day being far advanced it was out of the 
question to return home. I was so worn out I could 
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scarcely go any farther. Every now and then I would 
notice a lone traveler coming in a wagon or carriage. 
With new hope I approached and begged him for a ride. 
The only answer was a shake of the head. 

“What was I todo? I stood erying, thinking, look- 
ing around. All of a sudden came before my mind the 
pictures of children.in the attitude of prayer, that I used to 
look at in Sunday-school and at home. Though at the time 
I had hardly given them a thought, then I remembered 
them as vividly as if I saw them that moment. The ex- 
pressions in their upturned faces and their clenched hands 
told the story plainer than words; they had evidently 
wandered away from home and got lost in the country. 

“T thought, too, of the way my mother used to pray at 
home. I remembered that whenever she was in trouble 
or sorrow she would repair to her room to seek consola- 
tion and peace in prayer. After that she would be about 
her household duties again with a different expression in 
her face—an expression of cheerfulness and resignation. 
Another thing was noticeable ; it was her custom to take 
her place near the window of her bed-room when on her 
knees. [used to watch her and wonder why she occupied 
the same place and no other. The impression conveyed 
to my mind was that God could not see any one unless 
he was at the window or out in the open air. I imagined 
that if I only assumed the attitude of the children in the 
pictures or my mother at home I would find some way out 
of the trouble. So, without hesitation, down I went on 
my knees in the muddy road. I clasped my hands and 
looked up to heaven, hoping for an answer. I then for- 
got all my trouble. I made no signs; not even a single 
thought came into my head. I arose strengthened and 
hopeful. Instinct told me to go on. 

“A short walk brought me in sight of a village. 

“A young man, an entire stranger to me, on the other 
side of the street, watched me closely. He seemed to re- 
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member having met me somewhere. Then he crossed to 
where I was and beckoned me to follow him. Having 
secured something for me to eat he left me in charge of 
the storekeeper and soon returned with a tall, elderly man 
with a great whip in hand who was about to depart with 
his empty wood-boxes (for he was a wood-vender) for the 
town whence I came. The evening being damp and 
chilly, the wood-vender placed me in one of his big boxes 
and made me as comfortable as he could. 

“Needless to say, my happiness was complete on get- 
ting back home again safely. 

“T never doubted as a child but that this safe arrival 
home was all due to my devotional attitude, for I did not 
know enough to express myself in prayer. Truly— 

‘* Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast.” 

The mind of the average deaf child does not begin to 
develop until he is from five to seven years old. Even 
holding him back a few years longer is no waste of time ; 
everything is utilized by nature. We must be content to 
follow and assist it. It requires time for the child to 
develop and grow strong. He is naturally impatient of 
restraint ; the instinct of freedom is developing within 
him. It is unnatural for him to be burdened with study 
and discipline. 

Why take a child so young from home when there is so 
much instruction to be gained there with little or no effort 
on his part, and when his time is so profitably employed 
in play? In games, he learns to be just, fair, honest, and 
generous, and to respect others’ property. Every trifle 
has weight with him. There are some children in whom 
refinement is innate, yet all children should be surrounded 
by refining influences. A deaf child is as capable of 
learning refinement at home as the hearing child. 
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In the country, the woods, the menagerie, the zoologi- 
cal garden, the deaf child receives his first lessons in nat- 
ural history. Otherwise the study will have little charm 
or interest for him when he takes it up at school. 

What he needs is not book-learning but play. Play is 
neither idleness nor folly. It is a gift from God ; it is one 
of his wonderful works. It lays the groundwork of the 
child’s education. Itis the mainspring of his whole being. 
With the love for play in his breast no child is ever poor 
nor without the means of making his life beautiful and 
happy. Vlay is his very life and soul. It is his inborn 
instinct to be out in the open air and have his body in 
endless motion. Thus he is made strong for the work that 
lies before him in life. ; 

A deaf person is at a greater disadvantage than other 
members of society. He has to work much harder for all 
that he is and has. His path is beset with difficulties. 
It requires will and strength—almost superhuman efforts— 
to overcome such obstacles. 

It not infrequently happens that the loss of hearing 
affects the child’s health as well as his mind, and that the 
sickness leaves him weak and delicate for several years. 

Therefore the greater care should be exercised with a 
very young deaf child. Give him all the time he needs to 
play, that he may grow strong and be fitted for the higher 
and broader life of school. 

Let book-education alone. There is no use in hurry- 
ing a child on. There is plenty of time. Education will 
come in time to “the sound mind in the sound body.” 

True, there are disadvantages in retaining a child at 
home when his parents are ignorant and have little or no 
ambition. But the majority of poor parents are capable 
of bringing up their children in the way they shouldgo. As 
a matter of experience it can be affirmed that quite young 
children can be trained to amuse themselves. The children 
of the poor learn this lesson of necessity. 
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Some wise man has said truly that to be poor is the best 
blessing a young person can have. It gives sturdiness 
and compels him to make the most of himself. This is 
evidenced by the fact that a majority of the best scholars 
in our schools come from the poorer classes. As a rule 
such children are ambitious, independent, reliant, and full 
of push. Best of all, the desire to be of use in the world 
is inherent in their character. 

The condition of poor deaf children is better now than 
in the last generation. They live in greater security and 
a purer atmosphere of morality. In these days of Kings’ 
Daughters, Christian Endeavorers, etc., it is rare to find 
a deaf child who has no advantages, or is not placed by 
some religious association in the way of improvement. 

All over the country are found deaf children attending 
Sunday-schools, sometimes the public schools and also 
kindergartens, merely for diversion. Experience has con- 
vinced us that those who have had such training always 
have an advantage at school over those who have been 
entirely neglected. 

In many localities homes are provided for children 
whose parents are sick, or who are of necessity compelled 
to work during the day. Such children, otherwise, would 
receive no attention. Ought not a deaf child as well as 
a hearing child to derive benefit from such a source? 
Truly those institutions are a veritable Godsend to the 
deaf children of the poor. 

Again, the playground is a little world. It is the dearest 
spot to the child’s heart. He longs for it. His joys are 
concentrated in it. He holds undisputed sway over it; 
it is there he has the fullest freedom and is at his best. 

Gardening also is one of the occupations Froebel would 
have us “ foster most carefully.” ‘By it the child gains 
his first glimpses of the wonders and beauties of nature ; 
in it he watches the working of an unseen power ; through 
it he learns to love labor, to use labor for the pleasure 
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and good of others, and gains for himself a first touch of 
a sense of duty and responsibility.” 

To-day the facilities of transportation are such that 
almost any child can be reached without difficulty. Visit 
the deaf child often and you will be putting light into his 
life. Help to give him a happy childhood. He may 
carry most pleasant memories of your kindness all through 


life.* 
THEODORE A. KIESEL, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE OHIO 
INSTITUTION.* 


In this volume of only 150 pages, one finds concen- 
trated and condensed a wonderful amount of work, the 
outcome of painstaking, conscientious thought, and of 
long experience, wisely and ably utilized. 

For the school-rooms there is prescribed a course of 
instruction, covering a period of twelve years. Each year 
has its separate list of articles and books to be provided 
for the class and for the special use of the teacher him- 
self. For each there are clear and precise directions for 
instruction in manners, in morals, in religion, in language, 
in arithmetic, in articulation, in reading, and in drawing, 
and these for each of the three school terms. That all 
this mass of matter, so valuable in itself, so essential to 
teacher and pupil—this multum in parvo—should have 
been concentrated into a book so comparatively small, so 
easily handled, so conveniently arranged for use and ref- 
erence, is as surprising to the reader appreciative of its 
value as it is creditable to the wise thoughtfulness and 
the practical good sense of the authors. 

In addition to the “Manyal for the School,” is the 


* Course of Instruction for the School and the Shops, and Manual for 
the Teacher, prepared for the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
by Joun W. Jonzs, Superintendent, and Roperr Parrerson, Principal. 
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“Manual for the Shops,” prescribing courses of instruc- 
tion until the end of the sixth year in the various trades 
taught in the Ohio Institution. 

It goes without saying that this volume of Messrs. 
Jones and Patterson will prove invaluable in the work 
carried on in the great establishment under their charge, 
with its multifarious departments, its numerous corps of 
instructors, and its infinite variety of moral and intellectual 
instruction to be imparted. 

It will bring harmonious, systematic, and successful 
results where without it there might be more or less friction 
and clashing of diverse methods of school-room work, 
with consequent loss of time, labor, and money. Each 
teacher, while not necessarily sacrificing such individuality 
as he conceives is beneficial in his work, cannot but 
realize that he is only a part in a great harmonious whole, 
and strive earnestly for the highest and broadest success. 

But for other schools for the deaf, whether or not they 
are of the size and prominence of the Ohio school, 
whether or not they have the same facilities for grading 
studies and for classification of pupils, whether or not 
they follow the same methods in language or articulation, 
whether they are manual, oral, or eclectic, this book ought 
also to prove invaluable. It is as full of useful and one 
may say indispensable suggestions—pointers—to the 
teacher of the deaf as an egg is full of meat; no teacher 
that has this volume on his desk and that scans its pages 
for help: and instruction can fail to do better work in his 
classroom than ever before, for however bright, learned, 
or experienced he may be, he will be sure to learn some- 
thing new; though, like Mr. J. L. Smith in his highly 
commendatory review of a previous edition of the same 
work,* he might find here and there points for criticism 


and dissent. 
JAMES DENISON, 


Principal of the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


*Annals, xxxvii, 48-53. 


THE SPIRITUAL PHASE OF THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF. 


“That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


Tart the leading educators of this country are gradually 
awakening to the vital importance of spiritualizing educa- 
tion in most of its departments is a worthy object of 
attention. It is becoming more and more evident that 
modern education has had a growing tendency to “ obscure 
the delicate ideals and cheapen all motives.” It is largely 
due, in this utilitarian age, not only to the excessive study 
of material things but to the intense spirit of investigation 
interwoven with the fascinating theory of evolution. It 
is also noteworthy that while the presidents and professors 
of some of the leading colleges and universities dwell 
with special emphasis upon the paramount importance of 
spiritualizing the education of their students, that of the 
deaf needs spiritualizing far more on the ground that their 
ears are forever closed to the sweet inspiring melodies of 
nature, and a great many of them do not seem sensibly 
alive to the fact that they are encompassed by spiritual 
potentialities. In them we see possibilities of noble full- 
orbed manhood and womanhood, but, sad to say, they are 
warped or undeveloped from previous neglect, lack of 
kindly judicious encouragement, callous indifference of 
their friends at home as regards their spiritual welfare, 
their misconceptions of the Bible, and other causes too 
well known to need further enumeration. Professor 
Arnold Tompkins, one of our noted educators, in his 
recent lecture on “ Popular Education” near here, epito- 
mized its aims, “The purpose of all education is to 
know God.” In the concluding chapter of his interesting 
work on “ Philosophy of Teaching,” the author also quotes 


Archbishop Farrar as stating the true end of education ; 
482 
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“The object of education is that we may learn to see and 
know God here and glorify Him in heaven hereafter.” 

Intellectual training has, nowadays, become a great 
power toward which everything else gravitates, evidently 
at the expense of spiritual growth. The best, highest, 
and noblest equipment is the demand of the age. It has 
its uses, good and evil. Spiritual power, not only to pray 
and believe, but also to think right, act right, live right, 
and rightly discern all things, temporal and spiritual, is 
the only thing needful for the spiritual growth, develop- 
ment, and maturity of man, and also for the illumination 
of the intellect and for the beautifully symmetrical round- 
ing-out of character. When that is attained we can joy- 
ously exclaim with the Psalmist of Israel, “ Mark the 
perfect man.” 

Obviously, this is an era of mighty spiritual awakening 
which is ever broadening and deepening. It is to be 
most fervently and earnestly hoped that it will steadily go 
on broadening and deepening until the knowledge of the 
glory of God may cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. 

The aim of this paper is to make teachers of deaf chil- 
dren better acquainted with the spiritual condition of deaf 
adults after leaving school, and also to awaken in them a 
deeper and more earnest desire for the spiritual growth 
of the pupils entrusted to their care. This is, I firmly 
believe, essential to their future happiness after leaving 
school to grapple with the stern realities of life, for which 
many of them find themselves at the outset poorly 
equipped. 

Some time ago, while deeply interested in reading Pro- 
fessor Tompkins’s “ Philosophy of Teaching,” in which the 
author emphasizes the importance of spiritualizing edu- 
cation, I could not help sighing for a return of the days 
when I was a teacher of the deaf, being led into this train 
of thought ; ‘ [f I had my life to live over again I would 
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employ a different method of teaching. My teaching days 
are beyond recall, yet I desire to help the teachers see 
and realize, as I have seen and realized, the spiritual con- 
dition of the deaf who exist in this serious, earnest, hard- 
working world. It is often said that teachers have the 
same varying degrees of ability that business men possess. 
Their successes are mainly the measure of their ability to 
do their work effectively. I taught according to my ability 
and walked according to my light as many of the teachers 
are, doubtless, teaching according to their ability and 
walking according to their light.” I embodied a few of 
these thoughts in a letter to a distant friend who showed 
it to another friend whose name is too well known in the 
hearing and deaf world to need blazoning on these pages. 
It was at his suggestion that I am writing this article for 


the Annals. 
Since severing my connection with a school for the deaf 


fourteen years ago and becoming a farmer’s wife in a remote 
country district, I have had opportunities of knowing 
deaf people who after leaving school have taken up the 
burdens of life more or less heroically according to the in- 
fluence of their widely differing environments and the 
great variety of their mental temperaments. The more I 
have watched and studied their characters, feelings, aims, 
ambitions, and habits, the more deeply I have become 
convinced that there is something sadly wanting in many 
of them, viz., they are deficient in the faculty of adjust- 
ing themselves wisely and properly to the varied relations 
of life; they lack strength to bear the common strain of 
life. 

Some of them through fortunate circumstances, super- 
ior mental training, or natural endowments, are well pre- 
pared to fight the battles of life manfully and sucessfully. 
But I am speaking of a large class of this people who are 
compelled by the force of circumstances beyond their 
control, or by unfavorable home environment, to drag a 
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painfully dull, colorless, and purposeless existence day by 
day, year by year, in remote out-of-the-way places, es- 
pecially in isolated country districts, with few or no con- 
solations of religion to cheer them on and strengthen 
them in their unequal struggles. 

Truly it takes more patient endurance and uncomplain- 
ing heroism than teachers think to lead such lives as 
theirs. Generally speaking, they suffer more from want 
of sweet human sympathy, kindly encouragement, and 
cheerful companionship than anything else, as many of 
them are debarred, by lack of means or long distances, 
from the society of their fellow beings similarly afflicted. 
Also, they are shut out from the blessed privilege of attend- 
ing divine services such as are held in Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other cities. What is true of them must be true of 
other deaf people similarly circumstanced in various rural 
parts of this country. Their isolation is something pain- 
ful to contemplate. 

True, they have received careful instruction and 
religious training, and attended divine services regularly 
during their school days. Notwithstanding this fact 
many of them show inability to read the Bible under- 
standingly and with spiritual profit, except the familiar 
texts which they remember having seen their principal 
or teachers expound in chapel. They are also familiar 
with the Bible stories which were narrated in graphic and 
sometimes dramatic style, as one of them cynically 
described one teacher’s peculiar style of delivery. Apart 
from these, they seem unable to comprehend the deeper 
spiritual side to those Bible teachings. 

Generally speaking, they are left out in the cold, so far 
as church services attended by hearing people are con- 
cerned; hence their drifting away from the hallowed 
influences of church or Sunday-school. No wonder they 
lapse into a state of utter indifference to spiritual things, 
which is not only painful to witness, but unavoidably 
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elicits comments from hearing persons who do not under- 
stand their constitutional peculiarities. Neither do they 
care to seek deeper beneath the surface for the true cause. 
It is mainly ascribable in many cases to the absence of 
healthful, uplifting, and ennobling environment. 

The preacher, or some devoted Christian man or woman, 
often feels drawn toward these people by the law of divine 
sympathy, and feels a sincere desire to help them heaven- 
ward, but the trouble lies in the fact that they do not 
know how to pour the ointment of sweet helpfulness into 
those warped lives. Their parents, brothers, or sisters 
too often are unable to enter into their innermost feelings 
and apprehend their spiritual needs. 

IT recall to mind an interesting talk I had years ago with 
a fellow-teacher, who is now superintendent of a large 
school, on the lamentable shortcomings of the deaf in 
general. Heaccounted for their apparent lack of personal 
responsibility for character by slowly and distinctly spell- 
ing on his fingers the following sentence, which imprintéd 
itself on my mind: “They do not feel the force of public 
opinion as much as hearing people do.” Naturally I in- 
dignantly repudiated what I chose to regard as an unfair 
and unmerited charge against the class to which I belong, 
and warmly championed their cause. However, my 
observations during the passing years, several years’ ex- 
perience in teaching, and subsequently my closer associa- 
tions with the adult deaf, have proved the correctness of 
his observation. Now I am brought face to face with the 
serious question : What is the best and surest way to 
remedy the defects of the deaf which distinguish them from 
other people, and to eradicate their peculiarities, apparently 
aggravated by their physical deprivation and still further 
intensified by their super-sensitiveness? I have in my 
mind a text which, if rightly understood and thoroughly 
instilled into the minds of deaf pupils, may be of inesti- 
mable value to them in overcoming their lamentable short- 
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comings and bringing them to a higher spiritual plane: 
“ He that is spiritual judgeth all things.” If filled with 
the Holy Spirit they may become enabled to gain a 
deeper insight into spiritual things and thus become a 
law unto themselves. 

As time rolls on I am becoming more and more pro- 
foundly impressed, as nothing else has impressed me in 
recent years, with the great need of an indwelling Christ 
in their hearts as the mainspring of their every-day lives. 
Moreover this all-pervading and abiding principle ought 
to become deeply ingrained in their natures. 

It is a great mistake to hold that instruction should be 
chiefly intellectual or that education is merely a means to 
a livelihood. 

The question of how best to awaken and quicken in deaf 
children during their character-building period at school 
a deep, earnest interest in the Bible, which will grow with 
their growth, strengthen with their strength, and ripen 
with their age, is one that should engage the serious atten- 
tion of the teachers. Memorizing verses, studying Sun- 
day-school lessons, attending the place of Divine worship, 
conducting prayer-meetings, reciting hymns, and paying 
close, respectful, and often rapt attention to the teachers 
while they are expounding some text or telling some Bible 
story in an attractive manner are, indeed, excellent in 
themselves, and are often fruitful of much good ; but, more 
than all these things put together, something ought.to be 
done toward enabling them more clearly to comprehend 
the true spirituality of the Bible and the permeating love 
of Christ. Carlyle says of the spirit’ “Itis the interior 
spirit, the Holiest of Holies.” Luther clearly defines it 
as “the highest, noblest part of man, by which he is 
enabled to apprehend incomprehensible, invisible, eternal 
things, and is, in short, the house where faith and God’s 
word indwell.” Howson truly observes, “The great want 
of our souls is an inward spiritual life.” 
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The teachers of the deaf have before them a mission of 
greater magnitude and graver responsibility than that of 
the teachers of hearing children. As fully and thoroughly 
as they understand the laws that govern physical growth 
should they understand the laws of spiritual growth be- 
fore they try to plant the seeds in the natures of their 
pupils. These laws they can never understand unless 
they are transformed by the mighty power from on High. 
They should make it their chief study how to awaken in 
the souls of their pupils the deepest cravings for virtue, 
truth, beauty, and purity, and also how to inspire them 
with “a passion for righteousness which shall press 
toward absolute satisfaction.” If they were only invested 
with the power of lifting the veil of the future and look- 
ing far out into each life of their pupils, and if they were 
fully capable of clearly and deeply appreciating the fact 
that ‘“ each wave of influence set up in the pupil circles 
out to the other shoré,” they would surely and unmistak- 
ably understand the true meaning, the full opportunity, 
and the fearful responsibility of every teaching act. Each 
deaf child bears the imprint of highest spiritual possibili- 
ties. Some of the loveliest spirits and finest natures ever 
born on earth are found among the deaf. 

We all know the full force of the old adage, “As the 
teacher so the pupil.” What is true of hearing children 
is especially true of deaf children. They not only copy 
their teachers in manner, air, bearing, and style of con- 
versation, but also their minds unconsciously take on the 
form, tone, and coloring of their teachers’ minds. 

How fearfully grave is the responsibility of the teachers 
who not only build their thought-structure into the minds 
of their pupils, but also unconsciously breathe into them 
the breath of their ethical nature—refined or coarse, 
spiritual or earthly. The teacher who lacks strength and 
purity of character cannot be expected to strengthen and 
purify the character of his pupils, however brilliant his 
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mental attainments may be or however gifted he may be 
in imparting language. The teacher who possesses and 
enjoys a full, rich, and varied range of spiritual life, can 
feel with his pupils the higher life into which they are 
being born under his guidance. He can constantly and 
unweariedly keep in close touch with them in learning 
their new experiences in spiritual life, as their unfolding 
faculties carry them through the period of their school 
term. When their spiritual feeling is fully and perma- 
nently awakened, they become able to rise out of their 
dead selves, above the low level of sensuous and sensual 
pleasures, the petty annoyances, corroding worriments, 
and sad, tangling perplexities of life into the realm of 
spiritual life—the realm of pure, noble, and lofty ideas. 
Then they become fitted for life’s duties and fortified to 
“stand four-square to all the winds that blow.” They 
should be taught to discern the wide difference between 
animal pleasure and spiritual joy. The close analogies 
of physical life to spiritual life and of physical freedom to 
spiritual freedom should be elucidated in such a manner 
as to shut out the possibility of mistaken impressions and 
confused, misty ideas of the Bible teachings. The import- 
ance of cultivating the beautiful spirit of sweet, sympa- 
thetic helpfulness, refined considerateness for the rights 
and feelings of those around them, magnanimity, true 
courtesy, and gentleness, should be impressed upon their 
minds. 

Above all they should learn to be true and loyal to 
themselves and their principles; then they can become 
true and unswervingly loyal to God and their friends, 
especially their benefactors. Every care should be taken 
to strengthen the tendency to become not only truth- 
lovers, but diligent truth-seekers. So shall they bear the 
fruits of the Bible teachings in after years. True,they 
cannot build churches or organize Sunday-schools, or 
muster a regiment of Christian Endeavorers or Epworth 
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Leaguers in hearing communities, but instead of being 
nonentities, weakly succumbing to the deadening influ- 
ence of environment, and sinking down into the belief 
that they are of no use in the world, they can make their 
character felt upon those who come in contact with them, 
and become the centre of healthful, refining, uplifting, and 
ennobling influence. The beauty of a holy life is more 
potent and far-reaching in its influences than the most 
eloquent preaching. 

We need the best teachers obtainable for deaf children, 
not only intellectually equipped, but endued with spirit- 
ual power and permeated with the love of Christ. Influ- 
ence is sure to multiplyin proportion as unity of purpose 
and harmony is gained among this kind of teachers. Cul- 
tivate the spirit of comradeship as much as _ possible, 
without allowing it to deteriorate mto that sort of famil- 
iarity which breeds contempt among the pupils for those 
teachers who belittle themselves by frittering away their 
valuable time and discrediting the good done by others. 

The pupils, thus rightly grounded in lofty principles, 
will rise to bless the faithful, conscientious, and self- 
consecrated teachers, who have laid all their gifts on the 
altar of sacrifice (the altar sanctifies the gift) in leading 
them in the path of righteousness, peace, joy, and trust- 
fulness to the knowledge of the redeeming love of Christ. 

‘*Tt is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain ; 
And he that follows Love’s behest 
Far excelleth all the rest.” 


NAOMI 8. DARE, 
Hortonville, Indiana, 


NOTES ON MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAIN- 
ING.*—III. 


Dr. W. Hanover, of Delavan, Wisconsin, who has made 
the nervous system a special study, was much interested 
in my article in the Anna/s for February, 1899, on “ The 
Relation of the Hand to Mental Development.” Last 
winter, when Mr. E. A. Bending, Principal of the Dayton, 
Ohio, Manual Training School, delivered a lecture in Del- 
avan on that subject, he caused to be thrown on a screen 
a diagram illustrating the manner of impression and ex- 
pression as related to brain development. Dr. Hanover 
remarked to me afterwards that he thought that diagram 
could be much improved, and said that if I would send a 
good draughtsman to his office he would have him make 
a copy of what he thought would better express the idea. 
Accordingly Mr. A. C. Bloodgood, instructor in carpentry 
and cabinet making at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, 
very kindly offered to make the drawing. Upon its com- 
pletion, Dr. Hanover presented it to me, with the follow- 
ing explanation and opinion : 

“In recording my views regarding Manual Training, it 
is my purpose to confine my remarks to only one phase 
of the question, viz., the power the action of the hand ex- 
erts in the development of the higher faculties of the 
brain. 

“Tt is now an admitted fact that each cell in the brain 
possesses an individuality, or, in other words, each cell 
controls some peculiar function. These cells are silent 
and indefatigable workers, discreetly elaborating those 
nervous forces which are incessantly expended in all di- 
rections, and in the most varied manners according to the 
different calls made upon them; and they are in perfect 
harmony with each other and their neighboring cells. 


*Continued from the February number of the Annals, page 145. 
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Mopes or IMPRESSION. MopeEs or EXpREssION. 


Hearing. ( 1. Language (spoken). 
Seeing. ( 2. Music (vocal). 

Feeling. - Mechanic arts. 

. Tasting. . Seulpture. 

Smelling. Painting. 

Architecture. 

. Music (instrumental). 

. Language (written or printed). 
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“In the child at birth these cells are free from impres- 
sions, and are as clear as a sensitized photographic plate 
before it has been exposed to the action of the lenses of 
the camera. It is easy to see how impressions from with- 
out may beautify or disfigure these delicate but wonder- 
ful receptacles. For months and years the brain of the 
child is receiving and storing up in these mysterious 
tabernacles the impressions of the exterior world that 
reach it chiefly by means of the organs of sight, smell, 
hearing, taste and touch, or the action of the hand. 

“Each organ has its separate and well-defined area or 
centre, and to the centre is despatched each impression 
as it is recorded through its own special sense. 

“This is exemplified when we reflect that the eye tele- 
graphs the outline, coloring, and other details of every 
picture focused by its lenses upon the retina, to the cells 
situated in the occipital lobes of the cerebral hemisphere, 
and that these cells retain these impressions in such a 
manner that they can be recalled by a voluntary effort 
again and again as memories of what we have seen. If 
this centre in the occipital lobes is injured or destroyed, 
the sense of sight is lost immediately, notwithstanding the 
eyes themselves are perfect. 

“Thus it is obvious that the cells are increased and de- 
veloped by the use of the various senses, and by this in- 
crease and development they become co-operative as they 
in turn supply a stimulus or force which keeps alive the 
function of the special sense. 

“In studying the areas of the special senses and their 
positions, it will be noticed that the hand and arm occupy 
a great area, and that this area is inseparably connected 
with that of the higher faculty. This juxtaposition of 
the hand area with that of the higher intellectual centre 
goes to prove that the hand by Divine intention was to 
take a great part in the development of that centre. 

“ Therefore we must remember that, when the hand is 
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intelligently instructed, it transmits directly to the cells of 
higher intelligence a like impression which materially aids 
in the development of cells which might forever remain 
quiescent. 

“The intellectual training of the hand called manual 
training is the ideal system, as it is in unison with na- 
ture’s laws, and when properly understood and faithfully 
carried out will be the means of lessening the number of 


our degenerates.” 
WARREN ROBINSON, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


THE LEARNING OF PRINT BY THE DEAF-BLIND. 


THE Annals for January, 1900, published some notes of 
mine on the facility. with which Katie M’Girr, a deaf-blind 
girl at Fanwood, learned a new print for the blind. To 
still further demonstrate the incorrectness of the state- 


ment that the blind always have great trouble in learning 


new prints, I wish to say that Katie recently learned the 
alphabet and read one page of “ Lucas” print in thirty- 
six minutes. ‘ Lucas” is an obsolete system, entirely 
different from any other, and unknown in this country, so 
far as I know. Katie now knows Line Letter, Moon, 
American Braille, English Braille, New York Point, and 
Lucas, being one more print than any other. person 
in the world knows, and’ I think I am warranted in 
“crowing” a little over one of my deaf-blind pets being 
at the head. I earnestly hope that teachers of deaf-blind 
pupils in our deaf schools will not be gulled with the 
erroneous claim that knowing more than one print always 
confuses the blind and is a task of such vast difficulty. 


WILLIAM WADE, 
Oakmont, Pennsyloania. 


THE USE OF THE MICROPHONOGRAPH IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF.—I. 


[Three years ago the microphonograph, an apparatus invented by Dr. 
F. Dussaud, of Geneva, Switzerland, which, it was said, increased very 
mueh the intensity of sounds, was capable of restoring the deaf to hear- 
ing, and was destined to revolutionize the methods of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion, was introduced to the French public. It was exhibited before 
learned socities ; a man previously supposed to be totally deaf listened 
with delight to the strains of music conveyed through the instrument and 
beat time to the tune; physicians gave it their approval; it was praised 
in medical and scientific journals as well as in popular magazines and 
newspapers. Finally, it was thoroughly tested at the National Institution 
for the Deaf in Paris; with what result the following report of the Com- 
mittee shows. The report was presented and unanimously adopted at a 
meeting of the Instructors of that Institution, and was afterwards 
published in La Voix Pariée et Chantée for June and July, 1899. It is 
translated for the Annals by Miss EtizaserH Peet, Instructor in 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.—E. A. F.] 


GENTLEMEN: The work of education to which you are 


devoting yourselves must be benefited largely by the prog- 
ress which has been made in some of the most important 
branches of science. Above all other questions those 
which relate to the great problem of human language, 
whether in its relations with acoustics, psychology, or 
physiology, attract in the highest degree your ever lively 
interest. It was, therefore, natural that your attention 
should be drawn to a recently invented apparatus—the 
microphonograph—which ever since its appearance has 
raised the most earnest discussions and animated contro- 
versies. 

This subject was brought before you, in one of your 
preceding meetings, by the new director of this school, 
who is always in search of anything which can better the 
condition of our pupils. You then decided to name a 
committee which should make experiments with the micro- 
phonograph, and study the use of this instrument in the 


education of deaf-mutes. This committee was com- 
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posed as follows: Mr. Désiré Giraud, Director; Mr. 
André, Censor; Messrs. Bélanger, Raymond, Dupont, 
Marichelle, Dufo de Germane, Boyer, Instructors. Dr. 
Ladreit de Lacharriére was kind enough to give us the 
benefit of his learning and his long experience in all ques- 
tions which concern the deaf. Dr. Laborde, also, the 
well known physiologist, of the Academy of Medicine, and 
Mr. Dussaud, the courteous inventor of the microphono- 
graph, offered, with great kindness, to attend our first 
exercises, in order to instruct us in the management of 
the apparatus. 

Your committee, after two months of very careful ex- 
perimenting, in which the valuable assistance of the 
Censor of Studies has never been wanting, believes itself 
sufficiently well informed to finish its labors. 

Intrusted with reporting to you the results of our ex- 
periments, I feel constrained, because of the short time 
granted me, to confine myself within limits which are 
somewhat narrower than the nature of the subject de- 
mands. I trust that you will kindly take this unfavorable 
circumstance into account, and not expect at this time 
anything more than a simple statement of facts, which 
derives its importance solely from the willingness, zeal, 
and impartiality of those who have been making the ex- 
periments. 

In the accompanying brief report, I give, first of all, the 
necessary details of the organization of our exercises ; 
next I show what results were obtained. I then pass to a 
critical examination of the method recommended by the 
inventors and partisans of the microphonograph ; I study 
rapidly the question of the amount of hearing, and before 
concluding I point out, from the exclusive point of view 
of our own practice with it, the defects of the instrument, 
the advantages which its use might perhaps procure, and 
finally the improvements which, seem to us desirable. 

You are not unaware of the hopes built by certain in- 
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telligent men on the employment of the microphonograph 
in the education of the deaf.* 

The proposition is nothing less than to substitute for our 
methods, called artificial, which make use of sight and of 
touch, a natural method, which will have recourse only to 
the ear in teaching mechanical speech to the unfortu- 
nates deprived of hearing. 

At a time of the school year when the teaching of ana- 
lytical articulation was nearly finished in our elementary 
classes, it was not feasible to put directly to the proof of 
experiment this idea, which was as little complicated in 
its form as it seemed attractive in the results it promised. 
It was not impossible, however, to reach the desired end 
in an indirect way. In fact, if the microphonograph, as 
is asserted, is able to bestow speech upon the wholly un- 
instructed deaf-mute, how much more should it restore 
the hearing of language to the deaf person who has be- 
come capable, through our instruction, of pronouncing 


every word in the language and of reading aloud any sen- 
tence whatsoever. 

In order to solve this vital question, the Committee 
proceeded in the following manner. 


I.—ORGANIZATION OF THE EXPERIMENTS. 


1. Choice of pupils. 2. Choice of exercises. 


1. Choice of pupils.—It was necessary to try the instru- 
ment with a group of pupils each of whom had a different 
amount of hearing. 

It is well known that it is very difficult, we might even 
say impossible, to estimate exactly the auditory perception. 
We were limited, therefore, on this point, to making a 


*‘<Tt is, in a word, the normal learning of speech by the audible mech- 
anism which is naturally there, made possible and easy by the new ap- 
paratus. . . . We have still to find the practical method which should be 
used in this instruction.”--Dr. Laborde, in Tribune Médicale, January 
26, 1898. 
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simple classification of the different persons who were to 
take part in the exercise. 

To do this, we first made use of information furnished 
by their teachers. Then we proceeded to make compari- 
sons by means of the voice alone. 

The pupils undergoing the examination were arranged 
in a single row, and behind them one of us pronounced 
with varying force, according to the needs of the experi- 
ment, the principal vowels. At other times, the children 
having previously closed their eyes, the instructor placed 
himself upon the prolongation of the axis of hearing of 
the pupil observed. The distance at which the children 
perceived the different sounds constituted a valuable 
element of comparison. With those the least deaf, this 
first experiment was followed by trials relating to the 
hearing of words and phrases. 

Thanks to these different methods the Committee suc- 
ceeded in forming two groups of eight pupils each, who 
included, as accurately as possible, the same elements of 
hearing, and who formed altogether a fairly complete 
gradation of deafness, from those whom we designate 
vaguely as semi-deaf to those whom we consider as being 
totally without hearing. 

It was decided by drawing lots that the pupils of the 
first group should be tried by the microphonograph, and 
those of the second by the voice alone. 

2. Choice of exercises.—After the first experiments it 
was necessary to recognize that analytical hearing* 
could not be aidetl greatly by the microphonograph. 
Accordingly, the following exercises, which were registered 
on the wax cylinders, were composed—independently of 
words and phrases—only of the vowels a, 7, 0, é, e, and 
the consonants p, /, 7, ch, c. 


* We thus designate the hearing of separate phonetic elements (vowels 
or consonants) and syllables without meaning to the child, in distinction 
from the synthetic hearing of words and phrases whose meaning the child 
is able to understand. 
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Cylinder 1.—a, i, a, a, i, i, 7, a,i—le tableau, lVardoise, 
la craie, le porte-plume, ete.—De quel prys es-tu ? Que 
fait ton pere? ete. 

Cylinder 2.—La carotte, le macaroni, ete.—a, ¢, pro- 
longed—?, ¢, a, a, a, ¢, a, pa, pé, pe, pé, pa, a, ete.,— 
apa, ala, ala, apa, ala, “ea, apa, aca, aca. 

Cylinder 3.—a, o, ¢, e, prolonged,—a, o, ¢, e, combined 
in different ways—pa, po, .pé, pe, ditto,—pa, po, pé, pe 
grouped in double syllables—pa, la, va, ca, ditto—le para- 
pluie, le parloir, ete. 

Cylinder 4.—Bon jour, madame,—and other very sim- 
ple phrases. 

Cylinder 5.—The vowels a, 0, ¢, combined in every 
manner. 

Cylinder 6.—The consonants », /, 7, ch (apa, ala,) fol- 
lowing each other at hazard, and repeated a great many 
times. 

Cylinder 7.—Ten simple words, repeated a great many 
times, and following each other at random. 

The Committee decided that the same exercises should 
be gone over with the pupils whose aural education was 
to be carried on by means of the voice alone. 

It was also decided, at the very beginning, that each one 
of the pupils in the two groups (that of the microphono- 
graph and that of the voice) should practice for fifteen 
minutes every day, under the direction of a member of 
the Committee. 

All the instructors cf the Institution were allowed to be 
present at the experiments. 


II.—Resvuts oF THE EXPERIMENTS. 


1. Comparative table.—2. Additional observations : (a) analytical exer- 
cises ; (0) hearing of music; (c) changes of intensity ; (d) improvement 
in keenness of hearing; (¢) class teaching. 


I have summed up in the following table the observa- 
tions which we made on each one of the pupils subjected 
to the experiments : 
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2. Additional Observations. 


(a) The analytical exercises.—The analytical exercises 
composed of the vowels a, 0, é, 7, and of those consonants 
most easy to distinguish (p, /, 7, ch), practiced on the micro- 
phonograph, gave no results with seven (out of eight) pupils. 
Bé— alone (No. 1) succeeded in catching'the most marked 
differences, but he often made mistakes, and confused, for 
example, da and alu, afa and apa, even though those 
syllabic combinations are easily distinguished when given 
by the voice alone. 

(6) The hearing of music.—Experiments with hearing of 
singing and of instrumental music gave rise to no interest- 
ing observation, nor to any notable improvement in hear- 
ing. 

(c) Changes of intensity—Increasing the intensity, 
within the limits of the apparatus, did not seem to affect 
the results concerning the ability to interpret the sounds. 
Whether one, two, or three electrical elements were used, 
the sum of the sounds distinguished did not vary per- 
ceptibly. 

(dq) Improvement in keenness of hearing.—In no pupil 
have we marked an appreciable improvement in the dis- 
tance at which a sound could be heard. In other words, 
the distance at which a given sound was first heard was 
not altered to any great extent during the course of the 
acoustic exercises, whether these were conducted by the 
microphonograph or by the voice. 

(e) Class teaching:—The first group of pupils (those of 
the microphonograph), was divided into three sections, com- 
posed as follows: Ist, Bé— and La— ; 2d, Mo—, Leb—, 
and Qui— ; 3d, De—, R—, and Ba—. The pupils of the 
same section practiced at the same time. We must 
recognize, nevertheless, that, because of the inequality 
which exists among our pupils-quite as much in regard to 
hearing as in regard to the knowledge of language, class 
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teaching does not seem very practical. As it will always 
be difficult to form, among children of the same class 
or of the same age, a section of partially deaf who shall 
be sufficiently homogeneous, we may say that the instru- 
ment really will not atlow class instruction to any great 
extent. 


H. MARICHELLE, 
Instructor in the National Institution, Paris, France. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


ASSERTED CURES OF DEAFNESS. 


Dr. Maury M. Sraprer, of Macon, Georgia, in a letter 
published in the Goodson Gazette of September 15, 1900, 
asserts that he has “successfully restored to almost 
perfect hearing and speech ” three congenital deaf-mutes, 
and expresses the belief that “a large percentage” of 
such cases can be cured. In the Gazette of October 1 
he announces another cure, effected “in less than two 
hours.” His statements are corroborated by two other 
physicians of that city. He invites the fullest investiga- 
tion from physicians and from instructors of the deaf. 

We have seen other letters from Dr. Stapler in which 
he asserted other cures of deafness. In a letter written 
more than a year ago (June, 1899), he said : 


I wish to report the restoration of speech and hearing to Albert Bates 
of this city, a negro boy about twelve years of age. He came to me for 
treatment on the 12th of the present month. His mother stated that he 
could not hear at all, and I found it to be trae. Within three days he 
began to hear and now after two months he hears almost perfectly and 
speaks several words voluntarily. 


Since receiving Dr. Stapler’s treatment, Albert Bates 
has been placed as a pupil in the Georgia School for the 
Deaf. He says that he received no benefit from the 
treatment. 


Schooi Items. 
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On October 5, 1899, Dr. Stapler reported three more 
cases of “ hearing restored” in the following letter : 

I send you by mail a group picture of Misses Edith, Mary, and Master 
Walter Duncan, of Columbia, 8. C., three mutes who came to me on 
August 6, 1899, to have their hearing restored. 

‘They were born entirely deaf and were of course dumb. At the pres- 
ent time they are able to hear and to repeat words spoken into their ears 
without the use of a trumpet, and to repeat the same in a natural tone of 
voice. They are graduates of the 8S. C. School for Mutes and their ages 
are 21, 16, 14. 


In May, 1900, Mr. Duncan, the father of the children 
mentioned in the foregoing letter, wrote to the Superin- 
tendent of the South Carolina Institution : 


I beg you to pardon me for keeping the children from school this ses- 
sion. We have been wasting their time with Dr. Stapler, of Macon, Ga., 
at a great deal of expense and no result. I will send them back to school 
next fall. 


Dr. Stapler seems to have been sincere in his belief 
that he had succeeded in restoring hearing and speech in 
all these cases, but the facts above stated do not support 
nis claim. 

E. A. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute.—Misses Ely and May have resigned, 
the former to teach in the Colorado School and the latter to 
be married. They are succeeded by Mr. and Mrs. Weston 
Jenkins, formerly of the New Jersey School, whom we are very 
glad to welcome back to the profession. Mr. Jenkins and Mr. 
Osce Roberts are associated with Mr. Johnson as editors of the 
Messenger. 

Arkansas Institute-—Miss Mary Beattie, for some time 
teacher of art, and last year a primary teacher in the Manual 
Department, has gone to the Mithigan School. Miss Martha 
G. Vance, from the Northampton School, has been appointed 
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a teacher in the Oral Department. Miss L. May Crawford, 
who taught in the Washington State School last year, has 
returned to this Institute as teacher of physical culture. Miss 
Lucie Leymer, who had charge of the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment last year, has resigned. The position has not yet been 
filled. 


Cleveland School.—Miss Katherine E. Barry, of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, has sueceeded Miss King as Principal. 
Miss Minnie ©. Krause has resigned her position as Kinder- 
garten teacher to teach at the Northern New York Institution. 
The pupils taught wholly by the Oral method are now separated 
from those with whom the Manual Alphabet has been a means 
of instruction. The latter class has been transferred to the 
old Rockwell School Building, under the charge of Miss Minnie 
E. Morris. Speech and writing are the means of instruction 
used. 


Georgia School.—Last year was the fiftieth since the dedi- 
cation of the first building for the deaf in Georgia, and Mr. 
Connor celebrates it by publishing in his annual report a 
history of the School from the beginning, prefaced by a brief 
history of the education of the deaf in Europe, and illustrated 
by numerous pictures. The report also contains in addition 
to the usual matter a list of former pupils and statistics con- 
cerning them. 


Illinois Institution.—Mr. Thomas Officer, the first Prin- 
cipal of the’ Institution (1845-1855), died at his home in Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, September 12, 1900, aged 77. Before going 
to Illinois Mr. Officer had been a teacher in the Ohio Institu- 
tion for five years. He was a courteous gentleman, a good 
teacher, and an able executive, but the unfortunate organiza- 
tion of the Institution during the first eight years of its exist- 
ence, with the principal and steward independent officers, each 
responsible directly to the board of directors, interfered seri- 
ously with the success of his work. Even after the office of 
steward had been abolished, bitter feelings of antagonism 
remained in the board, and Mr. Officer, after vain endeavors to 
harmonize them, resigned and removed to Council Bluffs, 
where he engaged in banking. His warm interest in the edu- 
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cation of the deaf continued. It was largely through his influ- 
ence that the Iowa School was established at Council Bluffs, 
and he was twice appomted a member of the board of trustees. 

Indiana Institution.—Miss S. Jean Cummings and Miss 
Edith L. Fulton have resigned their positions as teachers to 
be married. They are succeeded by Mrs. Margaret Bolyn and 
Miss Nellie J. Schrock, who have taken a course of instruction 
in the Indianapolis kindergarten and the Normal Training 
School in this Institution. Mrs. Bolyn has also taught two 
years in the Iowa School. Mr. Tunis V. Archer has been ap- 
pointed Principal of the Oral Department. 


Louisiana Institution. —Mr. Richard W. Williams, B. A., a 
graduate of the Wisconsin School and of Gallaudet College, 
has been added to the corps of instruction. 


Manchester (England) Schools.—Mr. Walter S. Bessant, 
headmaster, died in September, 1900, in his fifty-fifth year. 
Mr. Bessant began his work among the deaf in the Yorkshire 
Institution, under Charles Baker, at the age of fourteen. He 
was afterwards associated with Thomas Arnold in carrying on 
his private school at Northampton, England. In 1882 he was 
appointed senior teacher of the oral classes at the Manchester 
Schools, and on the retirement of Andrew Patterson, in 1883, 
was appointed headmaster. Under his administration the Oral 
and Manual Departments of the Manchester Schools were sepa- 
rated, and he was active not only in developing his own insti- 
tution, but also in promoting the education of the deaf gene- 
rally throughout Great Britain. 


Manitoba Institution.—An addition to the Institution is in 
process of erection. It is to be called “ McFadden Hall” in 
honor of the Hon. D. H. McFadden, Minister of Public Works, 
a warm friend of the deaf, through whose influence, in large 
part, the appropriation for the new building was obtained. 
The building will be about 70 feet square, and four stories 
high. It will contain classrooms, assembly halls, teachers’ 
rooms, dormitories, reading-rooms, dining-room, kitchen, and 
lavatory. A dumb waiter will run the entire height of the 
building, and a clothes chute will‘run from the dormitories to 
the basement. The cost will be $30,000. 
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Arrangements have been made by which the deaf of British 
Columbia will be sent to this Institution for education until a 
sufficient number of children have. been gathered to form a 
separate school. Seven pupils from that Province are now in 
attendance. 

St. Louis Day-School.— Domestic Science and Manual 
Training have been added tothe curriculum. The older pupils 
receive two hours’ instruction each week along with classes 
composed of hearing children from the public schools. An 
interpreter is present throughout each recitation. 

Siena (Italy) Institution.—The hundreth anniversary of the 
birth of P. Tommaso Pendola, founder of the Siena Institution, 
was duly celebrated at the Institute on June 22, 1900, with 
appropriate ceremonies, in which prominent officials of the 
city took part. An address was delivered by P. Vittorio 
Banchi, the Director of the Institution, and telegrams of con- 
gratulation were received from nearly all the schools for the 
deaf in Italy. The day was also celebrated at the Genoa 
Institution, where an address was delivered by: Dr. Silvio 
Monaci, Director of the Institution, and the municipal authori- 
ties of Genoa placed a suitable inscription upon the house in 
that city where he was born. The July number of ZL’ Hduca- 
zione dei Sordomuti is wholly devoted to his memory, contain- 
ing articles from various writers relating to the different 
phases of his important work for the deaf. 

West Virginia School.—A convenient school building, con- 
taining twenty-four school-rooms and two exercise halls, has 
recently been erected and is now occupied. Two new teachers, 
one in the Primary Department and one of physical culture, 
have been appointed. 

Zurich (Switzerland) Institution.—Mr. George Schibel, for 
sixty years Director of the Zurich Institution, died May 6, 
1900, at the venerable age of ninety-three. Mr. Schibel began 
his work as a teacher of the deaf with a single pupil at Altorf, 
in Wurtemberg, in 1826. In 1829 he was appointed a teacher 
in the Esslingen Institution, and in 1832 was transferred to 
the Zurich Institution, where he remained until 1892. His 
term of service exceeds in length that of any other teacher 
of the deaf in the world, except Professor Samuel Porter, of 
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Gallaudet College, and the quality of his work, which related 
to the blind as well as the deaf, was excellent. An interesting 
sketch of his life and labors, by Mr. Gotthilf Kull, his suc- 
cessor as Director of the Zurich Institution, was begun in the 


June number of the Organ der Tuubstummen-Anstalten in 
Deutschland, and is still in course of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wantep.—A hearing lady teacher of experience with the deaf. One 
trained in oral work preferred, although the class isan advanced class in the 
manual department. A teacher trained for this work, and well educated, 
of limited experience, might be suitable. Send references with applica- 
tion. Address Superintendent Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, 
Oregon. 


WantTED.—By a young woman of three years’ experience, a position as 
teacher of articulation and speech-reading. Address Miss Mac(Ginnes, 
311 Wahantongo street, Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 

New Language Chart, by R. H. Atwood of the Obio State Institution 
for the Deaf. Fifteen Fandamental Forms of Expression. A great aid 
in teaching language. A saving of time and labor in the classroom. 
Also the best method of showing the compounding and complexing of 
sentences from short simple ones. For prices, address R. H. Arwoop, 
838 East Oak Street, Columbus, O. 


Copies of Dr. Harvey P. PEEt’s advice to parents of young deaf chil- 
dren, entitled ‘‘ The Family Instruction of the Deaf in Early Childhood,” 
reprinted from the Twenty-seventh Report of the New York Institution, 
may be obtained from the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at ten cents each, postage included. 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Established 1847, Complete sets of 
the Annals may now be gbtained at $2.00 a volume. Volumes i, ii, ix, 
x, xiv to xlv, inclusive, and the last two numbers of volume xiii, are un- 
bound and will besoldseparately. Volumes iii andiv, v and vi, vii and viii, 
xi and xii, together with the first two numbers of volume xiii, have been 
bound two volumes in one. These will be sold only as bound. Single 
numbers, from volume xiii, number 3, to the present issue, will be sold 
at 50 cents each. Indexes to the first twenty, the third ten, and the 
fourth ten volumes 50 cents each. The first two indexes, bound together 
in cloth, $1.00. The three indexes, , bound together in cloth, $1.50. 
Address the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
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